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LITERATURE AND MISCELLANIES, 





[From ‘Tales of the Garden of Kosciusko.) 

THE BLACKSMITH; 

OR, THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS UPON MORALS. | 

A scrap of domestic history. | 

Break from t.y body’s grasp thy spirit’s trance: | 

Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse. | 

Knock off the shackles which thy bpiri bind | 

‘To dust and sense, and setat large thy mind! } 

Then move in sympathy with God’s great whole, | 

And be, like man at first, ‘a living soul.’—Dana, } 

Several vears ago, before Lord Chancellor Brougham | 

was editor of a penny magazine, or ever we had heard of | 

the great efforts of learned men in England to diffuse in. | 

formation among the humble classes in that country, a 

young gentleman, who was a member of a literary society 

in New England, which had for its object mutual improve. 

ment and the diffusion of letters among the rising genera- 

tion, took a bundle of children’s books in his chaise box, as | 
he was setting out on a journey into the country. His 
intention was to hand them to a clergyman, or schoolmas.- 

ter, as he passed through some obscure town; but he soon | 

forgot that he had them in his possession. Having travelled | 

two or three days, his horse cast a shoe; and, on inquiry, 

much to his annoyance, he learned that there, was no black. | 

smith to be found within a mile; the informant assuring the 

traveller, “That if the smith was sober, he would shoé his | 

horse as well as*any man in ¢hese parts.”” When the trav- | 

eller reached the blacksmith’s shop, he found him quite sober; 

his eldest son, he said, had gone to the store, four miles off, 

to get a jug of rum; and as he must work alone, it would | 

take him some time to make and set the shoe. The gen- 

tleman was requested to walk into the house to rest himself, | 
while the smith was at work. The house, on the outside, 
presented every appearance of poverty and wretchedness; 
it had battens on the roof for siiingles, and the top of the 
chimney ascended but a few inches above the ridge-pole. 
Yet the outward aspect of the house,was princely when 
c mparey! with the interior. It had been intended for.three 
r6ui8s On the floor, but there was neitlier lath, plaster, nor 
jointed boards, by way of partition, to be seen—a few rough 
boards marked, rather than made, a distinction in the buil- 
ding. ‘The garret—for the house was only one story hgh— 
was ascended by a short ladder. The furniture in this part 
of the premises consisted of two beds—if such a mass of 
rags as were exhibited to view could be so called—with 
some tattered blankets, which showed that a porton of the 
family slept there. ‘Three wooden bottomed chairs, a table, 

a milk-pan, and a few tin measures, made up a good part of | 
the moveables in the lower story. There was a large 
quantity of ashes in the fire-place, covered with potato-skins, 
and a kettle standing near, which bore evident marks of 
recent use in making hasty-pudding. There was a window 
and ‘two port-holes in the main-room; several panes of glass 
had been broken in the window, their places being supplied 
by bundles of rags. A dirty, singed cat slept close to the 
ashes; when her mistress attempted to drive her away, she 
slowly arose, and stretching one-leg after another and par- 
tially opening her eyes, leisurely moved off. She was just 
such a grimalkin asa rat would like tosee; one too indolent 
to do him any harm. Near one of the beds, a short legged, 
big-headed mongrel, surly dog reared himself to eye the 
stranger, but on his growling several times, the woman gave 
him a kick, and sent him yelping out ofdoors. By way of 
treating her guest with great efvility, the mistress of the 
house took up the broom, and began to sweep a spot for 
him to place his chair. ‘She was sorry,’ she said, ‘that 
her house was so dirty, but her child had been sick for sev- 
eral days, and had taken up all her time.’ The traveller 
had not before noticed a child in one of the beds, of about 
three years old, pale, emaciated, and listless; The mother 
observed, that ‘within two days it had been very sick, and 
that she had not had adrop of rum to give her, but hoped 
her son Jim would be along soon from the store, and then 
she should have something to offer the gentleman to drink.’ 
In a short time the son made its appearance. He wasa tall 
athletic fellow, whose whole dress consisted of a tow-cloth 
shirt and pantaloons; he was bare-footed and bare-headed; 
when he went to the store, he had borrowed his father’s hat 
to wear, but on entering the house he threw it off. His hair 
was long and matted, looking defiance to comb or brush, 
things which it had never known. His brawny arms were 
naked, his shirt sleeves being rolled up; and his whole ap- 
pearance was that of Caliban’s before he had been taught 
human langnage by Prospero: but there was a good nature 
in his face, unlike the expression of Sycorax’s son; and after 

he had drunk his fill, he seemed ready to say, 











‘I pray thee, let me bring thé€® where crabs grow; 
Ana I, with my long nails, will dig thee pig-nuts; 
Show thee a jay’s nest, and Ipetruct thee how 
Tosnare the nimble marmozet; I'll bring thee 

To clustering filberts, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young sea-inel!s from the reek,’ 


Jim’s arrival was a jubilee; the jug went round briskly, 
and each one poured out what lic wanted into a tin dipper, 
or broken mug, and diluting the liquor a little with some 
excellent water, took a hearty swig. ‘he mother sweetened 
some of the rum with maple-sugar, and mixing it¥ivith a 
little milk and water, gave it to {ite child as food and medi. 
cine. The little wretch raised her head to take the dose, 
as familiarly as she would to have drank a cup of pure milk. 
‘There, dear, it will do you good,’ said the mother; ‘now go 
to sleep, and get well.’ Turging to the stranger, ‘she hoped 
the gentleman would drink with them, if they were poor 
folks;’? but he politely declined, much to their disappoint- 
ment. 

After the father and son had gone into the shop to resume 
their labors, the traveller made some inquiriesof the woman 
about her family. He found she had five children living. 
‘Jim’ was the first-born; the twé next were boys, them gone 
a fishing; the fourth was a daughter, then about thirteen 
years old; and the one in the bed made up the number. 
‘Lucy, the eldest daughter,’ she said, ‘did not live at home, 
but with Deacon Thompson, a very nice man, who had sent 
her to school, and she could read the bible and the newspa- 
per. No one of the family but’Lucy took to learning; in 
fact, they did not know a letter of the alphabet.’ The 
traveller now recollected his buudle of books, and brought 
it from his chaise-box into the house. On examining it he 
found that the assortment was suéh, as to form a pretty little 
library for Miss Lucy. Taking out his pencil, he wrote a 
note in one of the books to deacon Thompson, presenting 
the whole of them to Miss Lucy Danforth, then under his 
care, requesting him to sce that she was not deprived of 
them by any one. The horse being shod, Jim was hired to 
set off to the Déacon’s with the buad'e—the poor fellow not 
knowing.that he was carrying. préient to.his sister. .The 
traveller.continued his journey, avd the incident soon passed 
from his mind, amid the pleasures and cares of the world. 

Some few years after this event, the traveller was called 
to sec his friends on the same route. As he passed the site 
of old Danforth’s blacksmith’s shop, he saw that new buil- 
dings had been erected; and he internally exclaimed, think- 
ing that the place had passed into the liands of some new 
proprietor, ‘so pass away the wicked.’ ‘The traveller had 
proceeded but a mile or two, when he saw that a thun- 
der cloud hung on his rear, and that it was time for him to 
seck a shelter. Ashe was driving by a good looking farm 
house, he saw a venerable gentleman standing at the door, 
apparently watching, with great anxiety, the approaching 
tornado. Bowing to the traveller, he invited him to put his 
horse inthe barn, or under the shed, and to tarry with him 
until the storm should have passed over. ‘The invitation was 
gratefully accepted. The shower was preceded by a ‘mighty 
wind.’ While this was passing over, the good old man 
remained quiet; but as soon asthe thunder began to roar, 
he seemed much agitated. 
the room, at a table, on which was placed an open bible, 
from which he read a few verses, as a sort of propitiatory 
off-ring to the ‘God who speaketh in the thunder, and rideth 
upon the wings of the wind.’ Seeing the traveller perfectly 


unmoved, und even enjoying the sublimity of the scene, the | 


old man lifting up his pale face, inquired, ‘if’ he did not fee! 
terrified at such a demonstration of God’s wrath?’ ‘No,’ 
was the reply; ‘I do not consider it such a demonstration, 
but rather a proof of his goodness. This phenomenon is 
resolved to causes as natural as the flowing of the brook 
which bubbles by your door; and probably more have been 
drowned in its lovely waters, than have ever been killed by 
lightning within fifty milesof you.’ After a pause, the old 
man said, he believed that was true; and mentioned several 
who had been drowned in his neighborhood, but could think 
of but one who had been killed by lightning. The traveller 
remarked, that God was never angry; it was only a human 
phrase. He sometimes punished, in justice, but not so often 
by fire as by pestilence. The very thunder and lightning, 
he added, was sent for our benefit, as it was a great purifier 
of the air. ‘Well, that is true,’ said the old man. The 
traveller continued, and explained the phenomena of the 
lightning flash and the thunder-clap, and before the storm 
had subsided, the veteran seemed calm, and wrapt in a 
course of reasoning with himself upon the subject. In 
turning over the leaves of the bible, che traveller saw on 
the blank leaf between the Old and New Testaments, the 
name of James Thompson, and his family record. The 


He was sitting in the middle of 











| struck all, that no one bid over him. 
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. ner _~—mom 
thought of Lucy Danforth came across his mind, but he was 
almost afraid to inquire after her. At length, however, he 
asked, ‘Who now occupies the place where Danforth, the - 
blacksmith, was living some six or seven years ago!’ The 
reply was, ‘Danforth himself and his family.’ ‘You must 
be a stranger in these parts,’ said the Deacon, ‘if you have 
never heard of the great change in the life of the black- 
smith down mere.” “The traveller assured the Deacon that 
he was indeed a stranger, and listened to the Deacon’s recital 
with great interest. 

The old man commenced with the shoeing of the noble 
horse—(indeed he was truly so)—and of the gift of the 
stranger to the child. All was given with minuteness, and 
the account brought to his recollection many remarks he 
had made at the time, which had betore escaped his mem. 
ory. ‘The Deacon said, “I received the books, with this 
pencil note,” (which he had preserved,) “for Lucy Dan- 
forth.” The traveller recognized his own hand: and faintly 
inquired if Lucy was yet living. “O, yes,” was the reply, 
“she is to be married at my house, in a few days, to Doc. 
tor Moore, a very likely man. She is a fine child, and has 
been the making of the whole family. Soon after the stran- 
ger, as he signed himself, gave her the books, she visited 
her father, and read some ‘ef the tales to him; he was a 
man of strong mind, notwithstanding his ignorance; and 
from the pride he felt that his daughter was able to read, 
and from his gratitude to the stranger—for he had always 
said that he had treated his fumily like a prinee—he was 
induced to hear Lucy read a story or two. He declared 
that ge did, upon his soul and honor, like the books. ‘Jim,’ 
and the other boys, sat grinning by her side, as she was read- 
ing, and half hinted that they, too, should like to know how 
to read. She caught the hint, and began to teach them. 
The father also said that he should be glad to read, if no- 
body should know that he was ‘schooling of it in his old age.’ 





Silently they all began any cy caine covemay day to 
impart to them a portion dittle store of knowledge, 





without, however, making & to the neighbors, whosc 
laughs and sneers they feared, She continued in this course 
until all could read the Bible, with a fair understanding of 
its contents. She did not stop here. They were taught to 
write as well as read. The first development of this fact 
was on occasion of the blacksmith’s buying a horse and 
wagon of one his neighbors. A part of the purchase money 
was paid down, and a part was to be paid in blacksmith’s 
work; the duebill for the work was written by Squire 
K , of whom the purchase was made; and when he was 
about to call on Danforth to make his mark, as formerly, 
the old man said, “Squire, you need not trouble yourself to 
write my name;’ and taking up the pen, wrote William Dan. 
forth, ina bold and fair hand. This was strange, and no 
ove could explain the mystery. ; 

The next winter, when*the town school was opened, 
Danforth’s boys cttended on the first day. ‘The teacher, on 
the usual examination, found them among the first in his 
school. This was another miracle. Shortly after — 
keeper of the store stated, that for a whole year he h d 
the Danforths but one jug of rum, and that was in haying 
time; and afterwards when he stopped to have his horse - 
shods he asked for something to drin\, and the jug was pro- 
duced, with scarcely the diminution of a gill from its origi- 
nal contents. A meeting-house was’ built arid old Danforth 
bid high for a large pew; this so delighted and wander. 
His whole family. 
came to hear the gospel preached, in neat and cleanly : 
parel, and were attentive to the preacher. The little child, 
who had received its dose of rum and sugar, died; and the 
clergyman, who was a transient preacher, attended the 
funeral, and made some judicious observations to the 
parents, and the brothers and sisters. Lucy was still the 
guardian angel of the family; she came eyery day, while 
this feeling of bereavement was upon her kindred, and read 
some appropriate story fromthe books she had, or from such 
as she obtained from the library which had been founded in 
the parish, and to which she had access. ‘The temper of her 
father had been softened, and every seed now sown was on 
good ground. From an attendant on public worship, he 
became a member of the church, without a particle of 
fanaticism or bigotry in his composition. His business 
increased every day; his boys became fine mechanics; his 
shop was enlarged to meet the claims of lris customers; and 
his wretched mansion was soon removed, and another of 
larger dimensions, and greater conveniences, erected in its 
place. The daughter had done all. If the Roman daughter, 
who gave her teeming breast to preserve the life of her 
father, had temples erected to her memory, ought not she 
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who came sile 

ish the mind and raise the morals of her father and kin- 
dred, and to give religious instruction to those whom she 
saw sunk in vice and ignorance—ought not she to have 
a name and a praise among the benefactors of mankind?’ 


ntly but perseveringly every day, to cher- || and attract the attention of every traveller that passes. | 


After the marraige ceremony had been performed, and 
friends had indulged in the playful sallies of merriment com- 
mon on such occasions, the old people prepared to depart. 
Mr. Danforth senior, for he was no longer called ‘Old Dan- 


The traveller listened to the tale with delight and wonder. || forth,’ but sometimes ‘Squire Danforth,’ (as that very year 


Ile exhibited a ccep interest in the story, and accepted an 
invitation from Deacon Thompson to attend the marriage 


festival of Lucy Danforth the next week, on his return from | 


visiting his friends. As yet he had contrived to conceal the 
fact that he was the early patron of Miss Lucy—it was the 
interest which he had manifested .in the narrative, that 
procured him an invitation to the wedding. On his promis- 
ing to return on the appointed day, he left for Miss Lucy a 
new publication of Miss Edgeworth’s, that he had taken 
with him, for perusal on his way; and on the title page he 
traced a few lines to her. iss Lucy at once saw, from 
the hand-writing, that the person who had presented her 
with the library, and the one who had promised te attend 
her wedding, were one and the same; and tnis she commu- 
iticated to Deacon Thompson, who thought there was a 
resemblance in the hand-writing, but seemed to doubt wheth- 
er the philosopher who had been discussing the lightning 
and the storm with him, could be the young sprucely dress- 


ed man, that Lucy had described the stranger to have | 


been. 


When the wedding day arrived, many of tle good people | 


had assembled, and the stranger was anxiously expected; 
but still there was an hour to elapse befure the time would 
arrive when he had stipulated to be on the spot. At length 
he appeared, with his horse all in a foam. [le had been 
detained by some accident. As soon as he entered the 
house, a grave and respectable man arose, and took him by 
the hand. It was the old blacksmith. 
nition wasinstantancous. Jim also knew him, and gave him 
a hearty shake of the hand. The traveller now announced 
his name. It had been familiar to them all through the 
medium of his connections, Lucy had taught a school in 
the district where his friends lived. She also came forward 
to greet him with modesty and feeling. She was indecd a 
lovely girl, with a fine blue eye, and open countengnce, 
that beamed with intelligence; and her manners were Penk 
and easy, the offspring of great good sense and mental dig- 
uity. She had read much, and her selections had been | 
excellent. She had been extremely happy in improving 
her mind, and witnessing the effects that, under providence, 
she had begy able to produce on her family. She had seen 
the younggllien who was aboutrto become her husband but | 
a year or two before. He had then, while she was vet 
quite Youthful,’ offered himsclf ih marriage; but she decli- 
néd his addresses, giving’ as a reason for her refusal, that | 
she had not as yet done enough for her family, aud that she 
could not think of matrimony until she had seen every thing 
prosperous with hor parents. That time came sooner than 
she could have expected. When her parents and her broth- 
ers were learning to read, they gave up the use of all ardent 
apirits—were much more industrious than they ever had 


been—laid up their earnings—contracted for materials for | 
building a new house— and their success not only made | 


them appear better in their own estimation, but also in that 
of their neighbors, 
ring of the anvil was heard all the day long. 


workman. fo great was the change, that from be'ng out- 
sasts and by-words, as idle, intemperate, and profligate, it 
had now passed into a proverb, ‘as industrious as the Dan. 
forths.’ Lucy’s young lover, who had watched for this 
change, ventured to hint to her, that her assistance was no 
longer needed. Doctor Moore was himsell'a fortunate man; 
—when quite a boy, ambitious to excel in school, he had 
attracted the notice of a learned phys.cian froin Scotland, 
who had, after the peace of 1783, settled in New-Eogland. 
The doctor saw that the lad was clever and good tempered, 
and took upon himself to call forth his talents. After gra. 


duating at Dartmouth College, he commenced his studies | 


with his patron, and from his assiduity, zeal, and courteous 
demeanor, became very dear to his aged instructor. 


ner, and relieved Doctor Peterson trom some of tlie labo. 
rious parts of his professional duties. The old physician 
had neither wife, child, nor kindred, in this country, and of 
course made his pupil his heir. Doctor Moore had obtain- 
ed a full practice when his patron died. ‘The estate was 
not large, but stilla very pretty estate in the country. A 
part of it consisted of a neat house, with a large well impro- 
ved gardea, in which was collected all the plants of the coun. 
try, and many exot'cs, which the old gentleman was accli- 
mating. 
tron’s knowledge and taste; but as professional duties would 
not allow him to give it much attention, he was anxious that 
whoever he should marry should have a taste for botany. 
Lucy Danforth was a botanist by natural feeling and assid- 
uous study, and was made a bride and a priestess of Flora at 
the same moment. She was to take the sole direction of 
the garden, so beloved by her husband, as a remembran- 
cer of his patron and friend, Under her care, the 


‘Flowers a new returning seasen bring,’ 


The mutual recog. | 


Instead of idling away their time, the | 
One of the | 
boys had been a,year with an eminent cdge tool-maker in | 
a city, and had returned with the character of a first rate 


Hay. | 


ing finished his apprenticeship, the pupil was made a part. | 


The new possessor viewed this garden of his pa. | 


| 
| 





| for himself and family, and poured out his whole soul ia 


| but he has often beep heard to declare that the blacksm'th’s | 





| 
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| 








he was chosen one of the selectmen of the town) stepped up 
to the traveller, and with a look and tone of affection and 
hospitality, invited him to spend the night with him, as it 
was now late. The invitation was accepted; and on enter- 
ing the new house, he found every thing plain, neat and sub- 
startial. The supper table was spread with a profusion of 
good things; the cakes nnd butter were excellent, but the 
trout were most to the taste of the guest. After talking 
an hour or more, Mr. Danforth inquired of his guest if he 
would attend fumily prayer with him, which being readily 
assented to, a large family Bible was placed on the table, and 
the father of the family read, in a clear, forcible, and cor- 
vroct manvevs hicorphesie was judicious, for he underetood , 
what he was reading. He then arose, and leaning over his 
chair, began in a mild dnd subdued tone, an extempore 
prayer, in which he recounted all the wonders God had done 


gratitude to Him for his abundant mercies. The daughter 
was not forgotten; for her and her husband a blessing was 
invoked, and the guest shared tife good man’s benison. The 











allusion to his instrumentaliy in their return, was touched 
with the delicacy and power ofa master. ‘I'he whole scene | 
was solemn and affecting. What a change has come over | 
his house! He who was now a patriarch, praising God— | 
nsiag in moral majesty i the traveller's view at every sen- 

tence he uttered—had stood in his presence only six years 
before, his eyes bloodshot with intemperance, his throat cho. | 
ked with profanity, and his lips parched with blasphemies. | 
Without any cant, the traveller called this a refreshing hour. 

He had been bred among the learned, was familiar with | 
the great, aud had witnessed the highest of mighty mind; | 
prayer had more influence on his affections, hopes and faith, | 
thaa all the eloquence he had ever heard in temples of jus- | 
tice, halls of legislation, or from the sacred desk; and he has | 
adopted it as a maxim ever siuce, that oa literature, well | 
directed, mainly rests the happiness of man, here and here. 


aftcr. 


Depenpence or THE MIND ON THE BODILY ORGANS.— 
It is certain, from innumerable facts, that in the present 
state of ourtxistence, the operatiors of the mind are conduc. 
ted by the instrumentality of our bodily organs; and that, 
less the brain be ina healthy condition, these operations 
become disordered, or altogether cease. As the eye and 
the car are the instruments by which we see and hear, so 
the brain is the material instrament by which we retrace 
and combine ideas, and by whieh which we remember, we 
reuson, We invent. Sudden pressure in this organ, as in a 
stroke of apoplexy, puts a total stop to all these operations 
ofthe mind. If the pressure be ofa nature to admit of rem- 
edy, and has not injured the texture of the brain, recovery | 
may take place; and immediately onthe retura of conscious. | 
ness the person awakes as [rom a dream, having no sense of 
the time that has clapsed since the moment of the attack. 
All cases which disturb the healthy condition of the brain, 
such as alcohol, opium, and many other narcotic drugs, or 
which disorder more especially the circulation of that organ, 
such as those inducing fever, or inflammation, produce cor- 
responding derangements of the intcllectua!l powers modify. 
ing the laws of the association of ideas, introducing contu- 
sion into the perceptions, irregularity in the trains of thought, 
and incapacity of reasoning, and leading to the infinitely di- 
versified forms of mental halluciation, delirium, or insani- 
ty. Even the strongest minds are subjected to vicissitudes 
arising from slighter causes, which affect the general tone 
ofthe nervous system. Vain, indeed, was the boast of the 
ancient Stoies, that the human mind is inde;endent of the 
body, and impenetrable to external influcnces. No mortal 
man, whatever m.y be the vigor of his intellect, or the en- 
ergy of his aplication, can withstand the influence of im- 
pressions on his external senses; for, if sufficiently reiritated 
and intense, they will always have power, if not to engross 
his whole attention, at least to interrupt the current of his 
thoughts, and direct them into other channels, Nor is it 
necessary for producing this effect that cannon should thun- 
der in his ears, the mere rattling of a window or the crack. 
ing of'a hinge will often be sufficient todisturb the philosoph- | 
ical meditations, and dissever the whole chain of his ideas. | 
“Marvel, not,” says Paschal, “that this profonnd statesman | 
js just now incapable of reasoning justly; for behold, a fly 
is buzzing round his head. If you wish to restore to himthe 
power of correct thinking, and of distinguishing truth from 
tzlschood, you must first chase away the insect holding in 
thraldom that exalted reason and that gigantic intellect | 
which govern empires and decide the destinies of mankind.” | 

[Bridgesvater treatise. 


Tus rve.—The object of the whole apparatus appetided 
to the optic nerve, is to form inverted images of external | 
objects on the retina, which as we have seen, is the expand | 








ed extremity of that nerve. ‘That this effect is actually pro- | 


duced, may be easily shown by di observation; for if 
the sclerotic and choroid coats be carefully dissected off 
from the posterior part ofthe eye of an ox, or any other 
large quadruped, leaving oniy the retina, and the eye so 
prepared be placed ina hole in a window-shutter, in a dark. 
ened room, with the cornea on the outside, all the illumina. 
ted objects of the external scene will be beautifully depicted, 
in an inverted position, on the retina. Few spectacles are 
more calculated to raise our admiration than this delicate pic. 
ture, which nature has, with such exquisite art, and with 
the finest touches of her pencil, spread over the smooth can. 
vass of this subtle nerve; a picture which, though scarcely 
occupying a space of half an inch in diameter, contains the 
delineation of a boundless scene of earth and sky, full of all 
kinds of objects, some at rest, and others in motion, yet all 
accurately :epresented ir their forms, colors and positions, 
and followed in all their changes, without the least interfe. 
rence, irtegularity or confusion. Every one of those count- 
less and stupendous orbs of fire, whose light, afler traver- 
sing immeasurable rpgions of space, at length reaches our 
eye, is collected in ts narrow curtain into a luminous focus 
of inconceivable minuteness; and yet this almost iufinitesi- 
mable point shall be sufficient to convey to the mind, through 
the medium of the optic nerve and brain, a knowledge of 
the existence and position of the far distant luminary, from 
which that light has emanated, How infinitely surpassing 
all the limits of our conception must be the intelligence and 


| the power of that Being who planned and executed an in- 


strumeut, comprising within such limited dimensions, such 
vast powers as the eye, of which the perceptions compre- 
hend alike the nearest and most distant objects, and take cog- 
nisance at once of the most minute portions of matter and of 


| bodies of the largest magnitude! 


COUSIN MARY.—BY MISS MITFORD, 


About four years ago, passing a few days with the highly 
educated daughters of some frieads in this neighborhood, I 
found domesticated in the family a young lady, whom I shal! call 
as they calied her, Cousin Mary. She was about eighteen, not 
beautiful perhaps, but lovely certatnly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest word—as fresh as a rose; as fuir as a lily; with 
lips like winter berries; dimpled, smiling lips; and eyes of which 
nobody could tell the color, they danced so incessantly in their 
own gay iight. Her figure was tall, round, and slender; exqui- 
sitely well proportioned it must have been, fur in all attitudes, 
(and in her innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever two minutes 
in the same) she was grace itself. She was, in short the very 
picture of youth, health and happiness. No one could see her 
without being prepossessed in her favor. I took a fancy to her 
the moment she enfered the room; and it increased every hour 
in spite of, or rather pethaps for, certain deficiences, ¢ oau- 
sed poor Cousin Mary to be held exceedimgly cheap by her ac- 
complished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer of rank, dead long 
ago; and his sickly widow having lost by death, or that other 
death, warriage, all her children but this, could not, from very 
fondness, resolve to part with Ler darling for the purpose of 
acquiring the commonest instruction, She talked of it, indeed, 
now and then, but she only talked; so that, in this age of univer- 
sal education, Mary C, at eighteen exhibited the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a young woman of high family, whose acquire- 
ments were limited to reading, writing, needle-work, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. The efiect of this let-alone system, 
combined with a careful seclusion from all improper society, and 
a pertect liberty in her country rambles, acting upon a mind of 
great power and activity, was the very reverse of what might 
have been predicted. It had produced not merely a delightful 
treshness and originality of manner and character, a piquant ig- 
norance of those things of which one is tired to death, but 
knowledge, positive, accurate, and various knowledge, She 
was, to be sure, wholly unaccomplished; knew nothing of qua- 
drilles, though her every motion was dancing: nor a note of 
music, though she used to warble, like a bird, sweet snatches of 
old songs, as she skipped up and down tic house; nor of pain- 
ting, except as her taste had been formed by a minute acquain- 
tance with nature into an intense ieeling of art. She had that 
real extra sense, an eye for color too, as we!l as an ear for music. 
Not one in tweuty—not one in a hundred of our sketching and 
copying ladies could love —_ appreciate a picture where there 
was color and mind, a picttre of Claude, or by our English 
Claudes, Wilson and Hoffland, as she could—for she loved a 
landscape best, because she understood it best—it wasa portrait 
of which she new the original. ‘i'hen her needle was in her 
hands almost a pencil. i never knew such an embroideress; 
she would sit “printing her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate 
creation vied with the snowy tragery, the fantastic carving of 
hoar frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or of that which 
so much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old point lace. That 
was her only accomplishment, and a rare artist she was—muslin 
and net were her canvas. She had no French either, not a word; 
no Italian; but then her English was racy, unhackneyed, proper 
to the thought to a degree that only original thinking could 
give. She had not much reading, except of the Bible and 
Shakspeare, and Rielardson’s novels, in wiich she was learned; 
but then her powers of observation were sharpened and quick- 
ened, in a very wausual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their development, at a time of life when they are 
most acute. She had nothing todistract her mind. Her atten- 
tion was always awake and alive. She was an excellent and 
curious naturalist, merely because she had gone into the fields 
with her eyes open; and knew all the details of rural manages 
ment, domestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar habits and 
modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply because she had lived 
in the country,and made use of her ears. Then she was fanci- 
ful, recollective, new; drew her images from the real object, 
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not from their shadows in books. In short, to listen to her, and 
the young ladies her companions, who, accomplished to the 
height, had trodden the education-mill till they all moved in one 
step, had lost sense in sound, and ideas in words, was enough to 
sake us turn masters and governess out of doors, and leave our 
daughters and grand-daughters to Mrs, C.’s system of non-in- 
struction. I should have liked to meet with another specimen, just 
to ascertain whether the peculiar charm and advantage arose from 





the quick and active mind of this fair Ignorant, or was really | 


the natural and inevitable result of the training; but, alas! to 
find more than one unaccomplished young Jady, in this accom- 
plished age, is not to be hoped for. Sol admired and envied; 
and her fair kinswoman pitied and scorned, and tried to ‘teach; 
and Mary, never made for a learner, and as full of animal spirits 
as @ school-boy in the holidays, sang, and laughed, and skipped 
about from morning till night. 

It must be confessed, as a counter-balance to her other other 
perfections, that the dear Cousin Mary was, as far as great natu- 
ral modesty and an occasional touch of shyness would let her, 
the least in the world of a romp! She loved to toss about chil- 
dren, to jump over stiles, to scramble through hedges, to climb 
trees; and some of her knowledge of platits and birds may cer- 
tainly have arisen from her delight in these boyish amusements. 
And which of us has not found that the strongest, the healthiest, 
and most flourishing acquirement has arisen from pleasure or ac- 
cident, has been in a manner set down, like an ak of the forest? 
Oh she was a sad romwnp; as uncertain as a butterfly, as uncatch- 
able as a swallow! But her great personal beauty, the charm, 
grace, and lightuess of her movements, and above all, her evi- 
dent innocence of heart, were bribes of indulgence which no one 
could withstand. I never heard her blamed by any human being. 
The perfect unrestraint of her attitudes, and the exquisite sym- 
metry of her form, would have rendered her an invaluable study 
for a painter. Her daily doings would have formed a series of 
pictures. I have seen her scudding through a shallow rivulet, 
with her petticoats caught up just a little above the ankle, like 
a young Diana, and a bounding, skimming, enjoying motion, as if 
native to the element, which might have becomea Naiad. I have 
seen her on the topmost round of a ladder,with one foot on the roof 
of a house, flinging down the grapes that no one else had nerve 
enough to reach, laughing, and garlanded, and crowned with vine 
leaves, like a Bacchante. But the prettiest combination of cir- 
cumstances under which I ever saw her, was driving a donkey 
cart apa hill one sunny windy day, in September. It was a gay 
party of young women, some walking, some in carriages of dif- 
ferent descriptions, bent to see a celebrated prospect from a hill 
called the Ridges. The ascent was by a steep narrow lane, cut 
deeply between sand-banks, crowned with high feathery hedges. 
The road and its picturesque banks lay bathed in the golden 
sunshine, whilst the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at 
the topas through an arch. The hill was so steep that we had 
all dismounted, and left our different vehicles in charge of the 
servants below; but Mary, to whom, as incomparably the best 
charioteer, the conduct of a certain non-descript machine, a sort 
of donkey curricle, had fallen, determined to drive a little girl, 
who was afraid of the walk, to the top of the eminence. She 
jumped out for the purpose, and we followed, watching and ad- 
miring her as she won her wer up the hill: now tugging at the 
donkeys in front with her bright face towards them and us, and 
springing along backwards—now pushing the chaise from be- 
hind—now running by the side of her steeds, patting and car- 
essing them—now soothing the half frightened child—now 
laughing, nodding, and shaking her little whip at us—darting 
about like some winged creature—till at last she stopped at the 
top of the ascent, and stood for a moment on the summit, her 
straw bonnet blown back, and held on her only by the strings; 
her brown hair playing on the wind in long natural ringlets; her 
complexion becoming every moment more splendid from exer- 
tion, redder and whiter; her eyes and her smile brightening and 
dimpling; her figure in its simple white grown, strongly relieved 
by the deep blue sky, and her whole form seeming to dilate 
before our eyes. There she stood under the arch formed by two 
meeting elms, a Hebe, a Pysche, a perfect goddess of youth and 
joy. The ridges are very fine things altogether, especially the 
part to which we were bound, a turfy breezy spot, sinking down 
abruptly like a rock into a wild foreground of heath and forest, 
with a magnificent command of distant objects; but we saw 
nothing that day like the figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her feralong time. She was called 
suddenly home by the dangerous illness of her mother; who, 
after languishing for some months, died; and Mary went to live 
with a sister much older than herself, and richly married in a 
manufacturing town, where she languished in smoke, confine- 
ment, dependence, display, (for Wer sister was a match-making 
lady, a maneuverer) foraboutatwelvemonth. She then left her 
house and went into Wales—as a governess! Imagine the as- 
tonishment caused by this intelligence amongst us all; for I 
myself, though admiring the untaught damsel almost as much as 
I loved her, should certainly never have dreamed of her asa 
teacher. However, she remained in the-rich baronet’s family 
where she had commenced her employment. They liked her 
apparently,—tiere she was; and again nothing was heard of her 
for many months, until, happening to call on the friends at whose 
house I had originally met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a 
rose amongst roses, at the drawing-room window; and instantly 
with the speed of flight was met and embraced by her at the 
hall-door. 

There was the slightest perceptible difference in her de- 
portment. She still bounded like a fawn, and seegnes and clap- 
ped her hands like an infant. She was not a day older, or graver, 
or wiser, since we parted. Her post of tutoress had at least done 
her no harm, whatever might have been the case with her pupils. 
**he more I looked at her the more I wondered; and after our 
natural expressions of pleasure had a Jittle subsided, I could not 
resist the temptation of saying,—‘So you are really a govern- 
ess?”—‘Yes.’—‘And you continue in the same family?’—‘Yes,’ 
‘And you like your post?’"—‘O yes, yes!'—‘But my dear Mary, 
what could induce you to go?’—‘Why, they wanted a governess, 
so I went.’—‘But what could induce them to keep you?’ The 

“perfect gravity and earnestness with which this question was 














put, set her laughing, and the laugh was echoed back from a 
group at the end of the room, which I had not before noticed— 
an elegant man in the prime of life showing a portifolio of rare 
prints to a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy boy of seven, evidently 
his children. ‘Why did keep’they me? Ask them,’ replied Mary, 
turning towards them with enarch smile. ‘We kept her to 
teach her ourselves,’ said the young lady. ‘We kept her to play 
cricket with us,’ said her brother. ‘We keptier to marry,’ said 
the gentleman, advancing gaily to shake hands with me. ‘She 
was a bad governess, perhaps; but she is an excellent wife—that 
is her true vocation.’ And so it is. She is, indeed, an excellent 
wife: and assuredly a most fortunate one. I never saw happi- 
ness so sparkling or so glowing; hever saw such devotion to a 
bride, or such fondness for a step-mother, as Sir W. 8S. and his 
lovely children show to the sweet Céusin Mary. 





University of Virginia. —The session of this institution com- 
menced on Wotesoias last, under auspices (says the Charlottes- 
ville Advocate) more flattering than at any former period. A 
much larger number of students had matriculated than was 
ever before known by the first day, It is confidently believed, 
that the present will be the most brilliant and numerously atten- 
ded session that the institution Has ever witnessed. Students 
were arriving in every stage, and it is expected there will be 
from 240 to 300. 


Tue Assassin or Smotensko.—The foilowing dreadful event 
lately occurred in the neighborhood of Smolensko, in Russia. 
The owner of a lonely cottage being out on a chase, a beggar, 
to all appearance old and weak, entered it at noon-day, and ask- 
ed alms of the woman who wasat home with only two young 
children. The kind hearted woman invited him to rest himself, 
while she went out to get something for him to eat and drink. 
After the beggar had satisfied his hunger, he, to the no small as- 
tonishment ofthe woman, assumeda different language, and 


| with a threatening voice, demanded the money, which he knew, 


he said, her husband hadin the house. The wretch rushing onher 
with a large bread knife, to force her to acknowledge where it was 


deposited, she declared herself ready to give him up whet money 4 


she had, and for this purpose mounted the ladder to a trap-door 
leading to the loft above. As soon as she had mounted she 
drew up the ladder after her, so that it was impossible for him to 
get ather. Finding that she disregarded his menaces, he sei- 
zed the two children, and swore he would either kill or maim 
them, if she did not come down and deliver up the money as 
she had promised. The woman however, remained in the loft, 
and endeavored to forcea hole through the thatch and call for 
help. While she was thus employed, the monster cut off the 
children’s ears and noses, an‘ at last killed the poor maimed in- 
nocents, scornfully proclaiming to the mother the murder he had 
committed. The latter having with great exertions made a 
hole in the roof, called aloud for help. Fier cries were heard by 
an officer who was passing by in an open carriage, who sent his 
servant (while he remained sitting in the carriage) to inqure 
what wes the matter. The servant hastened to the spot, bet 
on entering the cottage was metby the murderer, who plun- 
ged the knite in his heart, so that he fell and expired without a 
groan. The officer, surprised at his delay, went himself to the 
cottage, where perceiving the horrid scene, he attempted to stop 
the flight of the murderer: and with his sabre cut offall the fin- 
gers of his right hand, but was not able to hinder him from em- 
bracing an opportunity to escape through the door as it stood 
open. The woman had while all this was passing, made her 
way through the roof, and run to the village, which was a pret- 
ty considerable distance, to fetch assistance. 

Meanwhile the husband, on his way home, meets the blood- 
stained murderer, whom he recognises as the beggar who fre- 
quents that part of the country. ‘The hypocrite, concealing his 
fears under affected lamentation, held up his mutilated hand, 
saying: “Make haste! there is in your house a murderer, an ofli- 
cer, who has killed your children, and likewise a man who at- 
tempted to defend them, and from whom I narrowly escaped in 
the condition you see.” ‘The terified countryman, while the at- 
rocious villain hastens to escape, flies, with his loaded gun in 
his hand, to his cottage, perceives through the open door the 
officer and the bloody corpses of his children, takes him of course 
for the murderer, levels his piece and slivots him dead on the 
spot! The, wife coming up with the villagers, hears the shot, 
sees the officer fall, uiters a piercing cry, and exclaims: “what 
have you done? You have killed our deliverer—not he, but the 
beggar is the murderer of our children!” ‘I'he husband, whose 
whole frame is shaken by the horror of the scene, and still more 
by his own rash deed, stands a few moments petrified end mo- 
tionless, then falls back in a fit and expires! 


Extraordinory Phenomena.—Yesterday evening Mr. John 
Parker, Mr. John Rogers, Mr, Archibald Scott and several 
other persons being at the Three Mile House, observed 
something in the air, which they first took to be mist or 
fog, but as the evening was very clear, they were induced to 
take more notice of it and by holding the hands above the eyes 
so as to exclude the rays of the sun, they could distinctly see 
bodies of insects, apparently of a red or crimson color. They 
were in sheets, with trains after them, resembling that of a com- 
et, each sheet of these insects, appeared by itself, and they were 
moving in a direction from West to East, about twentyfive or 
thirty feet above the earth, and at least twenty yards in width, 
following each other in flocks like the pigeons; they observed the 
passage of those insects for more than twenty minutes, the sun 
at the time being more tnan one hour high. 

{Halifax Nova Scotian. 


Testimony of the English Delegates.—We request particular 
attention to the remarks made by Mr. Matheson, the delegate 
from England, at the New-Hampshire convention, on the subject 
of Slavery. In speaking of the political influence of the British 
christians in favor of abolition, a word of explanation may be 
proper, to guard against the prevailing tendency to mis——ap- 
prehend the views of abolitionists. We learn that their political 
influence was not exerted through party organization, as Anti- 











Masonry operated in this country. - But there was such a strong 
and general feeling among teligious people on the subject, that 
candidates of all parties, conservatives, reformers, radicals, were 
compelled to pledge themselves to act against slavery, or they 
could not get the votes of many who ay to their own party. 
Just as, in many places in thisecountry, either party would ensure 
a defeat, if they should bring forward a candidate for the legis- 
lature, who was known to be in favor of moderate drinking and 
the abominable license system. We see no objection against 
such political influence being exerted by christians,whenever a case 
occurs which calls for its exererse, guided by sound discretion. 
As to connecting temperance, or emancipation, or sebbath - 
ervation, or any other high moral enterprise, with a political 
party, we deprecate it altogether. , 

But it is with particular reference to the solemn ibility 
resting*upon the churches, that we call attention t Mr. Mathe- 
son’s testimony. : 

“I know that your cireumstances are somewhat different from 
ours. Your government does not stand in the same relation to 
the slave system as ours, You have not the same direct control 
of it. But you do possess amoral influence, and that i 
has never yet been exerted, It ts in the power of the christians in 
America to effect the abolition . And T beseech you 
that you will take hold of the subject with prudence, discretion 
and «zisdom, but also with decision, firmness and zeal. Let it not 
rest till this dreadful curse is removed from your country.” 

Here we have a sentiment, which is evidestly the result of 
profound observation and philosophy. ; 

This is the opinion not only of the christians of England, but 
of Protestant christians every where. And they cannot confide 
in us as true and faithful servants of Christ, nor set shoulder to 
shoulder with us for the breaking down of Satan’s kingd om, 
while we shrink from this undertaking. And what a burden of 
responsibility does it lay upon the churches of America! Are 
the destinies of these enslaved millions in our hands, brethren? 
Do we hold the key of slavery? What then are we to think of 
those ministers, and those churches, who refuse even to con- 
sider the matter; who close their pulpits, their ears, and their 
hearte against it? Itis worthy of remark, that so far as appears 
from the published account, this very General Association, be- 
fore whom the testimony of the British churches was thus kindly 
and courteously exhibited, did not respond with a single expres- 


‘sion of attention, or of sympathy with the millions of our coun- 


trymen in slavery, nor did they ependa moment's time in 
deliberation on the path of duty in regard to so momentous a 
busigess. [N, Y, Evangelist, 


Arrival of John Thompson.—T his gentleman, who had gained 
much dinticetion in Great 1 Britain by his lectures and other zeal- 
ous efforts in favor of the abolition of slavery in the British 
dominions, arrived in this city last Saturday, in the packet ship 
Champlain. He comes as the representative of “The British and 
fore?gn society for the universal] abolition of slave the slave- 
trade,” the committee of whichis composed of su as Joseph 
Wilson, esq., Rev. Dr. Cox,.o0f London, John James, of 
Birmingham, Drs. Wardlaw.and. Heugh, of. i 
a view of expressing to us the viewe and feelings of the philan- 
thropists of Britain respecting slavery. On bis artival, he took 
lodgings with his wife and children, atthe Atlantic Hotel, in 
Broadway, ke;t by Mr. Seymour, and one of our principal hou- 
ses. On Sabbath evening, some slaveholders and their friends, 
who were boarders in the house, held a meeting and voted, says 
the Commercial Advertiser, “that either Mr. T must 
leave the house, or they would quit it in a body.” i- 
ant landlord next morning presented Mr. T’. his bill. and desired 
him to leave his house at once. Thus was a respectable - 
man, a stranger, a foreigner, with his wife and children, turned 
into the street from one of the principal hotels of New York, for no 
act or circumstance whatever but the simple fect that he is an 
abolitionist, and comes as the representative of stch men as are 
named above. We know not why either of them should not antiei- - 
pate a similar reception. And so subservient is even the boasted 
“free press” of America, that only one of our daily papers, the 
Daily Advertiser, has dared to utter a hint of apres tion at 
this gross inhospitality and barbarism. Mr. T., has left the city. 
How rapidly is slavery thus cutting us off from the fellowship 
of christianity and the sympathies of humanity throughout the 


world, . e 


Spirit Gas.—We have received, says the N. Y. Daily Adv., 
from a very respectable friehd the following note, dated Satur- 
day September 20th: i 

“If you think it important by way of cautioning the public 
with regard to the use of spirit gas, the following facts are at 
your service. Two domestics at my house last evening, in fill- 
ing @ lamp, brought the vapor in contact with the flame, whieh 
immediately exploded the canister which contained the liquid, 
throwing the contents all over the kitchen. One of the domes- 
ties is shockingly burnt and removed to the city hospital—the 
other very considerably. On hearing their screams, I ran to 
the stairs leading to the kitchen, where I found the girls endeay- 
oring to make their escape. The flames enveloping them, I 
caught one of them in my arms, and extinguished the flames, 
burning my own clothes, while Mrs. extinguished the flames 
of the other. Hastening to the kitchen, 1 found it completely 
wrapt in flames, and the cloths and wood work all on fire, whieh, 
by the aid of neighbors, was extinguished without much dam- 
age. So inflammable is the nature of this mixture, that halfa 
minute could not have elapsed before the lly Is ato ta- 





bles and cloths were all on fire, Providentially Igvas at home, 
or the servants must inevitably have Jost their lives and the 
house probably been burnt. This will of conrse, prevent any fur- 
ther use of the spirit gas in my house.” 


Duelling in Tennessce.—The following clause is engrafted in 
the Constitution recently adopted by the Convention of Tennes- 
see:—“Any person who shall fight a duel, or knowingly be the 
bearer of the challenge, or send or accept a challenge for that 
purpose, or be an aider or abettor in fighting a duel shall be 
ous of the right to hold any office of honor or profit in this 

tate. : 








MY OPINIONS OF COOPER’S NOVELS,—No. I. 

In giving my opinions of Cooper’s novels to the public, 
through the medium of the Literary Incuirer, I shall not be 
guided by what has been written in other periodicals; nei- | 
ther shall I follow the criticisms of other persons. But I | 
shall simply give my ideas of them, as they appeared to me | 
when I first'perused them. 1 do not agree with several pa- | 
| 

| 

| 


For the Literary Inquirer. | 





pers, among which the New-York Mirror is the most prom. | 
inent, that Cooper’s last‘ novels have declined in merit—at 
least to such a degree as to injure his fame as a Novelist. 
I believe (for you see it is all opinion with me) that there 
are but few men in America, or even in the world, at the | 
present time, who are capable of writing novels equal in | 
point of merit to “The Headsman of Bern,” “The Benedic- | 
tines,” or “The Bravo”—novels which have been pronoun. | 
ced by the New-York Mirror inferior to any of his other | 
worke, and as possessing scarcely nny beauty, either of style | 
or plot, to recommend them to the literary public. But | 
adinitting for a moment they are not superior to, or to be | 
compared with, “The Last of the Mohicans,” “The Spy,” | 
or “The Pilot,” is this convincing proof that they are not 
well written, or good novels? .By no means. This posi. | 
tion would be in direct opposition to the principles of true | 
logic aud common sense. | 
In order to ascertain the merits of a work, we are not to | 
compare its relative beauties with that of another; but we 
should, in the first place, inquire into the intention of the au. | 
thor’s production. If it is intended to set forth vice in all | 
its haggard and terriffic forms, and he fulfils this intention | 
in a plain and consistent manner, he is entitled to ered!t and | 
honor, although his work cannot be compared with soine | 
others for interest or chaste style. This is the true scale 
by which to decide an author’s merit. It appears, however, | 
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that this rule was not followed by the enemies of Cooper, | 
while his last novels were enduring all the excruciating tor. || 
tures which the reviewers could devise, or the barbarity of |! 
their pens inflict. For instance, they have pronouuced || 
“The Bravo” to be an inferior novel, by comparing it with i] 
some of his other works, without even fur a moment gan. || 
cing at the original jutention of the author in its composttion || 
and publication. By this omission, their criticisms have for- || 
feited all claims to public notice. Now, it is not a very | 
difficult task to ascertain the intention with which ©The 

Bravo” was written. It was composed for the purpose of | 
setting fort.the dangers of that government, whose coun. 

cils are c ted in secret, and to condemn a too blind eo: 
fidence in th® integrity and virtue of public officers. 
question thea is, has he done this? has he shown the dan. 
gers of such a tribunal, and proved beyond a doubt how ty- 
rannical that government must be to the people, whea they 


’ 
le 


are not jealous of their rights, and repose in their rulers an | 
uncontrolled authority over their lives, liberty, and prop. 
erty?) That he has shown these fucts, none will dispute who 
has read his “Bravo.” ‘The work abounds with political 
observations which the statesman may peruse with ptofit 
and follow without the fear of contradiction. It treats largely 
and correctly on the nature of a pure government, and ex. 
poses the evil effects of a-disorganized and carrupt body 
politic. it details, with a historical accuracy which we 
could little expect to find in a novel, the situation of affairs, 
while the Council of ‘Three were in power at Veniee, and 
holds up the Venetian government as a dreadful example of 
political corruption. Such is the “Bravo,” besides possess. 
ing many other beautics too numerous to mention in this ar. 
ticle; yet it has been pronounced a poor work! Alas! for 
Cooper, that men’s tastes should be thus different! 

I know the last works of Cooper are generally consid. 
ercd not as interesting or as well written as most of his oth. 
ers; but for my part, I cannot unite in this general belief; 
and it is my opinion, that when people come to judge for 
themselves, without being guided by the remarks of news- 
papers on this point, they will decide them worthy to be 
ranked among the best productions of his pen. The ene- 
mies of Cooper have seized upon these novels, written in 
another country, and founded upon facts in ancient history, 
in order to blast his fair repttation. But I trust a generous 
public will not be deceived by these “literary plotters of in. 
iquity,” and suffer a man whose name is dearly and nearly 
connected with the history of this natioa, to end his days 
uaregarded and ushonored. No man, certainly, has higher 
claims upon the inhabitants of this land. He was one of 
the first who, with such noble daring, stepped forward and 
showed Europe that the soil of America was not so uncon. 
genial to the growth of literature and genius, as it had been | 
represented, He first taught the Luropean critics to res. 
pect Amenigsin pro“uctions, to give them impartial reviews, 
and finally, ¥%o award them that meed of praise which they 
deserved. For these, and for other acts, equaily noble and 
brilliant, he justly merits the esteem of his countrymen.. 
‘fake hin as the literary man, we must be proud of him. 
Look at him as the citizen, we must honour him. In short, 
place him in whatever light we please, he still must bear the 
palm of excellence. It is in vain for these newspaper wri- 
ters to attack his reputation. His name and glory are too 
firmly fixed in the hearts of his countrymen, to be quickly 
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erased from their memory. His fame has been too long and 


by his talents, that it is dangerous for a minor critic (such, 
for instance, as “Cassio” jnthe, New-York Mirror) to make 
the bold attempt te dislodge him from that eminence, espe- 
cially when his sentiments are not reciprocated by the 
people. 

The Edinburgh Review, that terrible engine in the liter- 
ary world, may thunder forth all ber anathemas, and vent 
all her spleen upon his head, yet he will stand firm, and why! 
Because he possesses talents, which no denunciation, how- 
ever deadly, can diminish—a mind too firm to be irritated 
by “paper bullets’—and a temper too calin and unruffled 
to retuliate abuses. But there is uo danger to be anticipated 
from this quarter. ‘The Edinburgh Review, I believe, has 
been, and is now one of Cooper’s most ardent supporters 
Indeed, the periodicals of every civilized land have united 
in pronouncing his praise. His works have been translated 
into almost every language, and read with delight by all 
classes, from the peasant-up to the-king on his throne. The 
haughty aristocrat, and the free democrat have alike ac- 
knowledged his merit, and bowed before the magic Of his pen. 
Hagland, the land of science and the home of literature, has 
styled him the “Sir Walter” of America, and placed him 
beside the best writers of theage. But amidst this univer- 
sal applause, what hear we in our own land! What feeble 
arm is that which, though scarcely able to sustain its own 
weigiit, yet with a perseverance worthy of a higher object, 
is striviag to turn the course of popular opinion? What 
murmurs are those whicn are ever and anon heard, when 
for a moment adulation is hushed, to regain new vigor anc 
strength, agaiy to swell the deafening plaudits of an admi- 
ring world? ‘They are the feeble cries cf a few dissatisfied 
papets, whose editors have lately assumed the garments of 
critics, vainly endeavoring, by their own weak efforts, to 
still the loud voice of applause which resounds from land to 
land! ‘They ery out with all the strength of their luags 

y weak) “he is uaworthy of your 
applause, he merits vot your admiration.” Why? because, 
they answer, “his last works are complete failures.” Now 
ask them in what Cooper has failed in the composition of 
these novels, aud they will reply, “they are not as interest. 
ing as his other preductions.” Perhaps they are not as 
pleasing or interesting to dhem; but docs this circumstance 

ks? Marfromit. Ifthey contend for 
the correctness of that argument, they must first establish 
the fact, that they are the only good judges of style and 
beauty of writing ia America, or their argument will fall 
to the ground. For I have beard many and able judges 
couless that they were much and strongly interested in the 
plots of these last mertioued novels. ‘The Bravo,” in par. 
ticular, when it was first published, [ recoileet was pronoun. 
ced, by sensible and classical men, a work of uncommon 
merit. Yet it has sinee been called the efforts of a mind 
too dull, and aa imagination too contracted to deserve praise. 
‘he falsity of this charge upon the author of “The Bra. 
vo,” must be evident to any exe who has read it. 

Pusiicus. 
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DEFECTS IN FEMALE EDUCATION. 
The root of the evil, ii our opinion, lics ina very errone- 
ous view of the proper subjects to be accomplished in fe- 
Liducation, in our Female Seminaries, is 


thiaking, reasoning being. In almost all our schools, both 
those which profess to give ouly the useful branches, and 
those which profess to give a polite education, the same 
evil prevails: it is, the almost exclusive culture of the me- 
mory. Reflection, invention, comparison, deduction, de- 
cision, those mental operations which make a thinking ra- 
tional being, can scarcely be said to bea part of female 
cducation as it is almost universally conducted. The blame 
of this defect does not belong to the teachers so much as it 
does to the community: for if all who are engaged in the 
employment of instruction were fully competent to ‘rear the 
tender thought,’ the commuyity would not Iet them (we 
speak of the mass) pursue the course which a sound philos. 
ophy dictates. A very gseat portion of the community 
judge of the progress of theiz,daughters’ education solely by 
the amount of information which they gain in a given time. 
Hence, the teacher’s reputation and success are made to 
depend on the size of the load which he can bind on the 
memory of the pupil; and which she can display, if we may 
so express it,in a tangible shape, by recitation, or public 
exhibition, to her parents and friends. 

But real growth of mind is a thing not so casily measured. 
And even if that growth has really been rapid, the teacher, 
in nine cases outof ten, is net accredited with it—it is the 
smartness of the child: and the very discovery isin danger 
of becoming the ground of larger expectation and demand 
onthe teacher. We speak from mortifying experience, 
when we say that the teacher who divides his attention and 
effort between the memory and the other powers of the 
mind, does it at his peril. He will havethe mortification of 
seeing the current of popular favor setting in another direc- 
tion; and carrying. with it, not unfrequently, a favorite pu- 
pil, whose intellect he has succeeded in rearing perhaps iato 
a real precocity, to some school which has become conspicu. 

















convergency of every power of its instruction and 


and thundering sound.’ What the memory has been tasked 

so severely to gather, however, it refuses long to bear; and 

but a few years have passed away—perhaps not oue—be- 

fore the dates, facts, localities, &c. of its treasures have 

become dim and cenfused; mistakes create distrust of its 

suggestions: and she who, when she had ‘finished her edu. 

cation,’ could discourse most learnedly of geography, phi- 

losophy, or rhetoric, in the very words of Woodbridge, 

Madam Marcet, or Blair, must give a ‘non mi record’ to 
almost every question that can be put to her—J have fofgot. 

ten. And then, as for those operations of intellect which 

can furnish out matter for useful thought and instructive 
converse, from the every day events of life, she is a stranger 
to them; she has never been habituated to reflect, compare, 
discriminate; to examine into the reasons and causes-of, 
things; their selations and dependencies; and to connect her 
studies with the realities around her. She has lost what she 
knew, because she never learned to use it. It might have 

been the very best of mental aliment, but it was never rumi- 

nated and digested; and the unfortunate gourmande is event- 
ually debilitated, instead of being strengthened, and becomes 
an intellectual dyspeptic, dreading every thing but nursery 

pap, ball-room syllabub, and courtship sugar plums. 

This defect of applying the whole energies of the teacher 
and pupil to the culture of the memory is common to schools 
of all classes, high and low: and is likely to continue, jor 
aught we can discern; because the community wi// have it so. 

Another evil connected witli this is, the fashion of closing 
the education of young ladies at that period when the under- 
standing is just beginning to acquire suffic‘ent strength to 
comprehend the higher branches of study; and just at a pe- 
riod too when, most unfortunately, the tendencies of their 
physical development are strongest to leadthem from the 
pursuits of intellect to those of sense; to fashion and folly. 
So nearly universal is this practice of early withdrawal 
from study; this ‘finishing,’ to go into company; or as a very 
intelligent lady once expressed it, ‘to go into market;’ that * 
we have been a huudred times tempted to cut down and nar- 
row the course of studies which, in view of the exigencies 
of our times and country, we marked out for the institution 
uuder our care,in despair of ever being able to detain any 
considerable portion of a class till they had completed it. 

But the worst of the evil is not, that so short a period of 
life is given to education; though that is bad enough; but 
that this period, short'tis it is, must be given to every thing. 
The daughter of fashion, though she ‘finishes’ before her 
elder brother can be prepared to enter Freshman at College, 
must profess to have studied the wlrole cycle of science and 
literature, painting and drawing, music and dancing, and 
foreign languages; at least the French, though at the ex- 
pense of her own. . 

Well, how is this to be done? Don’t laugh, kind reader: 
it is to be done altogether! Branches that require the most 
abstract moods of the mind to comprehend them; and which 
it has given fame to a Newton, a Campbell, a Brown, a 
Locke or a Paley, to lay open to the understandings of the 
mature, are made to alternate with the most clementary, and 
to divide aad share the efforts of very childhood; and, mira- 
bile dictu! they are studied with equal success! In this 
memorizing method, it matters little whether the pupil have 
for her lesson, a page on history or mythology; on physics 
or metaphysics; a page on parsing, or poetry. Her busi- 
ness is to prepare it for recitation, asit is her teacher’s to 
hear her recite it, in concert perhaps with twenty or thirty 
others. 

Education, conducted in this manner ought not, and can- 
not be expected to be productive of any better resuit, than 
to fill society with a race of intellectual invalids. If here 
and there a lady is to be found so happily constituted, or so 
fortunately circumstanced, ag to be able to emerge from the 
pressure of these evils, and to begin and prosecute anew her 
education after it has professedly closed, and to acquire by 
her own unguided efforts a well-proportioned intellectual 
development; she should be regarded rather as a self-created 
phenomenon, than as the natural offspring of the prevalent 
system. 

Now, why it is that a people who profess to revere the 
maxim that ‘knowledge is power;’? who know that a good 
education is a fortune which, though other fortunes may 
‘take to themselves wings and fly away,’ abide with its 
possessor, and bear her above every calamity but the loss of 
virtue, and be apalladium even to that; who khow that the 
perpetuity of our institutions d2peuds, und God, on the 
intelligence of our people, and that woman Constitutes one 
half of society, and in a great measure forms the other; 
who know that she is respected and loved and sought, by the 
worthy, for the adornments of the mind and the heart, rather 
than those of the person, and that these are the only adorn- 
ments that time cannot deface; who know that the happi- 
ness and the morals of society depend on the influence 
which woman, as wife and mother, sheds abroad from the 
centre of the family circle, and that in that sphere her only 
influence is derived from the mind and the heart; why it is 
that a people who know all this, should perpetuate a 
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custom so utterly incompatible with an exteaded and thor- 
ough study, and should patronize, and by the disposal of 
their patronage, enforce a system of education which is 
adapted to convert ‘the glory of our kind’ into mere play- 
things, is quite inexplicable to us, on any principle consist- 
ent with duty, love, or common sense. [Christ. Gaz. 
For the Literary Inquirer. 
STYLE OF COMPOSITION, 

The great object of language is to express ideas, or to 
communicate tg others the impression of our own minds, 
We should, therefore, in conversation or composition, chiefly 
aim to express those ideas clearly and distinctly. or this 
purpose, it becomes necessary to choose the most appropri- 
ate words, regardless of euphony; since sense is in all cases 
preferable to sound. And, no one can ever be an energetic 
speaker or correct writer, without the observance of these 
rules. He may tickle the ears of the vulgar by the exqui- 
site harmony of his expressions; but he can never arrest the 
attention of persons of good taste. As gaudy apparel is 
unable to impart beauty toa defective form, so is a florid 
style unable to supply defects in sense. 





| 
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Probably, Charles Phillips of Ireland has been the author | 
of more injury to the cause of eloquence and literature, than | 


any other individual of modern times. 
“cloud cleaving” imagination, and a wonderful command of 
language, his speeches are literally crammed with hyperbo-. 
les, rhetorical flourishes and rhapsodies, So ambiguous 
and unintelligible are many of his sentences, that-as to 
meaning, they resemble the promiscuous huddling together 
of words without arrangement or design, rather than the 
productions of thought. ‘Take for instance the following 
attempts to describe bigotry, whch, by the bye, is not a fair 
example of his usual extravagance: 


Possessed of a | 





“She has no head and cannot think; no heart and cannot | 


feel: when she pauses it 1sin ruins, when she moves it is in 
wrath. Her God is a demon, her prayers are curses, her 
communion is death: her decalogue is written in the blood 
of her victims, and if, for a moment, she stops ia her infer. 
nal flight, itis upon some kindred rock to whet her vulture 


fancy for a keener rapine and replume her wing for a more | 


sanguinary desolation,” 


The reader will readily see that he is placing bigotry in | 
Now, I would ask, hew can ade. | 


contrast with religion. 
mon be made a God, a curse a prayer, the ceremoay of 
communion death, or the ten commandments (for which 
decalogue is asynonym) be written in blood! Again, what 
rock can be made kindred to this moral cuyse, either by ties 
of eonsanguinity or otherwise; and how could the desola. 
tion he mentions be diminished or increased by the new re. 
pluming of her wing? ‘These are questions which it would 
be difficult for any one, however ingenious, to answer satis. 
factorily. But, astonishing as it may appear, I have seen 
this identical paragraph, copied into respectable journals, 
and quoted by writers of considerable ability,.as a striking 
specimen of the sublime. ‘The custom Of iatroducing Phil. 
lips’s speeches into families and schools dperates perniciously 
upon the rising generation, in corrupting the taste of children 
and inclining them to the same loose and flowing style with 
the Irish counsellor. I should, therefore, advise parents and 
pedagogues to prohibit the youth under their supervision 
from reading his frothy and inflated declamations. 

Perhaps, there are no better models of style in existence 
than the ancient classics, ‘To those who are preparing 
themselves for the professions which require public speak. 
ing, Cicero, Eschines, and Demosthenes are inestimable. 
The historian can find nothipg in his library more useful to 
him than Zenophon, Herodotus, or Livy, nor the biographer 
than Plutarch’s Lives, At the time these illustrious individ. 
uals were on the stage, the true and legitimate object of lan- 
guage was understood. ‘They aimed to express their ideas 
and narrate the facts in the simplest and most concise man- 
ner possible—inserting a figure of rhetoric when proper, but 
always omitting it when injurious té the strength of asen- 
tence. ‘Thus their productions were rendered almost faul:- 
less, and will be perused with interest by posterity, while 
thousands of works that now, like a meteor which occasions 
the momentary stare of the vulgar, make a vast deal of 
noise in the world from the general music of their contents, 
* will in the course of a century or less, be buried in oblivion; 
just as bubbles, loaded with ornaments perish under their 
very trapping 
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remarks, let it not be inferred that I 
onious words, or the introduction of 
composition. A coarse, unrefined, 
bjectionable as the one I have previ- 
ously ment.oned, e one may be compared to the rough 
rusticity of an awkward backweodsman, in his toe frock; 
the other to a ridiculous elegance of a senseless dandy, with 
his ruffles. Both are equally calculated to disgusfus. But 
my meaning was, that ideas should never be accommodated 
to sounds in any case; s'nce language was formed for expres. 
ing the suggestions of the mind, and for that purpose oaly. 
@ung writers are prone to think, that one of the greatest 
merits of an article consists in the smoothness of the sen- 
tences, and the roundness of their periods. Acting under 
this delusion, they often pay more atteation to manner than | 
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unpolished style 











| ety, the superintendence of friends of wisdom and piety. 





to matter; neglect the substances while arranging the attire- 
They might be properly compared to sculptors, who, with- 
out noticing the quality of the marble in their hands, exert 
all their abilities in giving it the desired shape and appear- 
ance. This fault, which is very common as well as natural, 
should be cautiously avoided; and the voice of criticism can- 
not be raised too loudly or too frequently against it. 
Lockport, N. Y. , Juvents. 


Love’s Girrs, by Mrs. Sigourney,—It is the native dia- 
lect of love, to reveal its complacence by gifts. The child 
presents its favourite teacher with afresh flower. It hastens 
to its mother with the first, best rose from its little garden ; 
and in the kiss to its father, with which it resigns itself to 
sleep, gives away its whole heart. The wife willingly trusts 
to her protector “her all of earth—perchance her all of 
heaven.” Why should a mother give with such bitter re. 
pining her infant to her God? 

Does shy say it was unsullied and beautifal? Love de. 
lights in yielding the best gifts to the best beloved. Would 
she prefer to have withheld it, till it had become less lovely? 
—till, warped by the deceit of the-world, the way of dark. 
ness chosen, and salvation through Christ unsought, it should 
be an unfit offering for a being of purity ? 

Love rejoices to place its object in the most eligible situa. 
tions. “ Being evil, we yet know how to give good gifts to 
our children.” We are pleased to sce them in the pursuit 
of knowledge, in the path of virtue, in possession of the es- 
teem of the great and good. {n sending them from home, 
we seek to secure for them the advantages of refined soci- 
If 
a nobleman were to adopt them, if they were to have a man- 
sion with princes, should we not be grateful for the honor? 
Why, then, with such unspeakabie reluctance do we see 
them go to be an angel among angels, and to dwell glori. 
ously in the presence of “God, the Judge of all, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect ?” 


———__—. 








Setr-Tavent Mex.—Thereare many exalted eapaciiies 
in the lowly walks cf life, worthy, ifhoner, place end power 
belong to talents, of a more diguified station. Thovgh they 








adorn only in a small sphere, they might give life toa wile | 


world. Their usefulness is very limited, even if their taleuts 
are of the highest order, who have uot the lights of education 
held up in their path; and they cannot expect to reach any ex. 
2ited eminence, when all around them are those who are 
superior in those acquirements which give double lustre to 
genius and when, too, envy scowls, and holds up ancient laud. 
marks, todeprecizte honest exexpion. and native mind. 

Byroxa possessed all the elements ef poetry originally in 
his own mind; and so did Burns, and so dees he whom men 
callthe Ettrick Shepherd; but what animmense distance be. 
tween the former aud the two latter? ‘The anelyzer of mind 
might find some difference in the original qualitics of these 
three modern bards; but after all the allowance thus made, 
the better and more thorough cducation of Byron, gave that 
food and strength to his imagination, which the others were 
deprived of, It gave kecnuess to satire, that element of his 
nature, and perfection to his general poetry. Education made 
him familiar with the works of nature, as well as of art. 
Without it, diffidence and uncertainty would have placed him 
beneath the regions of sublimity. He would have faltered 
where he displays deathless energy, and never stoad up 
foremost in the ranks of the bards, distancing immeasurably 
all the other poets of his age. ‘There are indeed many who 
call themselves poets, who are well educated, and yet lack 
fame; but if they are indeed poets, the fault is with nature, 
and their consolation is in the rule of ‘exceptions,’ 

If we coarch among the priests of philosophy, we find our 
own [’rauklin occupying no mean place among them. And 
when we go back to his youth, and see him struggling with 
all the inconveniences of . poverty—dependent upon daily 
support; yet, with all these drawbacks, contriving to obtain 
such scattered fragments of information as came in his way, 
from the wilds of America to the printing-offices of London; 
and when we bring forward our gaze, and see him in matu- 
rity, arresting the fatal influence of the lightnings of heaven 
—applying the strength of a powerful and beautiful philoso- 
phy to man and his works—and, when called by the darkness 
of the times to side with his violated and oppressed country, 
meeting the strength and the pride of the oppressor, at the 
bar of the British parliament, with such simple, yet manly 
aud undaunted courage, as to turn in his favor, not only the 
friends of freedom, but those who had eatertained against 
him notions of meanness and inferiority; in fine when we 
leok upon Franklin and his works, we are surprised that un. 
der such circumstances, he should have attained to such su- 
periority. But we derive no argument in favor of neglect. 
ing intellectual cultivation. On the contrary, the mind in. 
variably turns to that higher firmament in which he would 
have shone, if unlimited opportunity of education hed been 
conferred upon him. With no assistance in the paths of 
science, he obtained a footing, scarcely precedented, among 
the learned and great. How much wider would have been 
the scope of his attainments, and how much broader and 
brighter his fame, under more auspicious circumstances! 
The same remark will apply to many other self-educated 


men. 
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Genius, without éducatidh, may be compared to a 
without a helm, or ah eagle Without wings. Can the one 
be directed safely through the rocks anf quicksands of the 
dech; or the other track its homeward coursé, up theeugh 
the infinite regions of space? Would the stars glitter 
half their brilliancy, without the agency of night? Would the 
seed germinate, and blossom into life, without the protection 
oftheearth? All these require the agency of some connect. 
ed cause. Sothe gifted intellect must be cultivated, or it 
will grow in deformity; and produce noxious weeds instead 
of beautiful plants. 

When those who have scarcely learnt its alphabet, con- 
template the ponderous volume of nature, the arts and the 
sciences which have been deduced from it, through the great. 
er part of which they must travel to become familiar with 
them, to even gratify the hungry cravings of the mind, there 
is but litle room for pride or self complacency as they ad- 
vance, Hence the most veteran scholars have looked with 
mortification at their own acquiremétits ‘It is the conscious. 
ness that the road is long, wide, often rough; that the most 
studious and gifted ho have travelled in it, have not reach. 
ed that point, where they ‘could stop and exclaim—Here am 
I, at the end of a labor and acquirement,’—that causes them 
to look with contem:pt upon their own progress. But though 
mortification and ccrtain failure are the result of aspirations 
to the entire mastcry of nature and ert, yet the certainty that 
they cannot be overcome, is one of the chief sources of de- 
light and happiness to their votaries. What pleasure would 
there be in studying, if we obtained no new ideas? We have 
reason to think that the acquisition of knowledge can never 
be complete; for we can conceive of no other pursuit that 
would not pall in the long period of eternity. 

How numerous are the instances in which splendid op- 
portunites for the cultivation of the mind, are allotted to those 
who see nothing worthy of stady in the noble works of na- 
ure, or the subtle theories of art! What many would 
sacrifice health and even life, to obtain, but are prevented’ 
by untoward circumstances from obtaining, others, with all 
the facilities in their possession, look upon with cold indiff- 
erence, and even deem unworthy of pursuit! There are 
many bédies, which, once the tenements of noble, aspi 
spirits, now repose upon the coral beds of the ocean, ovél 
whose trackless wastes, bound in the chains of servitude, 
they were doomed to toil, and to waste the energies of their” 
fine spirits, instead of devoting them to more congenial and 
nobler purposes. 

But, as before intimated, those whose iutellé 
brightest, whose attainments are the most exten 
far from perfection, and scartety fird uration) a 
in the pursuit. But if, asthe wayward Bvron beautifully 
expresses it— ' ; 
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But if there be, as holiest men have said, 
A land of souls, beyoud these sable shores, 


the mind may hereafter range its ample fields, unclogged,. 
and with more than early desire, satisfy its immoral aspira-. 
tions at the fountain head. Ii will rise on eagles’ wings, 
and soar from world to world; through all the wide regions 
af space. At his approach, knowledge will draw back her, 
bolts, throw open her doors—presenting a whole illumined 
temple, free of access, and of boundless extent. 





A Morurr’s Lovz.—Dcep is the foundation of a moth- 
er’s luve. Its purity is like the purity of the ‘sweet south 
that breathes upon a bank of violets.’ The tear drop speaks 
itstenderness. ‘There is a language in a mother’s smile, but 
it betrays not all her nature. I have sometimes thought, 
while gazing on her countenance, i‘s dignity slightly chang- 
ed by the elegant accents of her young child, as it repeated 
in obedience, some endearing word—thatthe sanctuary of a 
mother’s heart is fraught with untold virtues. So fondly—so 
devotedly she listens to his accents, it would seem she catch. 
es from them a spirit that strengthers the bonds of her affee- 
tion. I have seen the mother in almost every conditon of 
lite. But her love seems every where the same. I have 
heard her bid, from her bed of straw, her darling child come 
and receive the impress of her lips, and her feeble strains 
mingled in the air, I have thougit there was loveliness in 
them not unlike the loveliness of an angel’s melody. And I 
have seen the mother at her fire-side deal out the last mor. 
sel to her little ones so pleasantly, that ber own cra 
seemed appeased by the pleasure she enjoyed. But w 
that is not a mother can feel as she feels?’ We may gaze 
upon her as she sings the lullaby to her infant, and in her 
heart’s affections—we may study the demure cast of her 
countenance, and mark the tenderness with which she press. 
es her darling to her bosom, but we cannot feel the many 
influences that operate upon her nature. Did you ever mark 
the care with which she watches the eradle where sleeps the 
iniant? How quick she catches the low sound of approach. 
ing footsteps! with what fearful earnestness she gazes at 
her little charge as the sound intrudes! Does it move? Does 
its slumber break? How sweet the voice that quiets it! 
Surely, it seems that the blood of but one heart sustains the 
existence ofboth mother and child. And did you ever be. 
hold the mother as she watched the receding light of her 
young babe’s existence? It isa scene forthe pencil. Words 
cannot portray the tenderness that lingers upon the «ounte. 
nance. When the lest spark has gone out, what emotions agi- 
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tate her! When hope has expixed, what unspeakable grief 
overwhelms her! 

I remember to have seen a sWeet boy borne to his mother 
with an eye elosed forever. He had strayed silently away 
at hoon-day, and ere nightfall, death had clasped him in its 
embrace. ‘The lifeless tenement of that dear boy, as it burst 
upon his mother’s vision, seemed to convey an arrow to her 
heart, When the first paroxysms of grief had subsided, she 
laid her ear to his lips, as if unwilling to credit the tale his 
countenance bore. She put her hand upon his breast, but | 
she feit no beating there. She placed the ends of her soft | 
fingers upon his brow but it wascold. She uttered aloud his | 
name—she listened, but the echoing of that name elicited no 
responsive voice. ‘“Thencame the misgivings that her child | 
was dead,’ She imprinted many a kiss upon his cheek, and | 
her tears mingled with the cold moisture upon bis brow. 
Her actions betrayed a fear that she could not do justice to 
her feelings, that she could not express half the anguish of 
her bosom. The silence that followed that scene, was the 
silence of the sepulchre. It seemed of too holy a nature to | 


disturb. There was a charm in it—it was a charm hallowed 
by the unrestrained gushes of a mother’s love. 
Did you ever awake, while on a bed of sickness, and find 
a mother’s hand pressed closely upon your forehead? [t is 
pleasant thus to break from a dream even when affliction is 
on you. You are assured that you have at least one friend: 
and that that friend is a true one. You are assured that if 
you never, go again into the world, you will die lamented; and 
when pain and distress are upon you, such an assurance is 
consoling. Atsuch atime, you can read more fully a moth- 
er’s feelings than her tongue can express them. The anx. 
iety with which she gazes upon you—the tenderness with 
which she sympathises with you—the willingness with which 
she supplies your wants—all serve to represent the secret 
workings of her heart. Butamother’s love is unceasing. 
Her children as they advance in years, go out one by one 
into the world and are soon to be scattered in the direction of 
the four winds of heaven. But though rivers may separate 
them from her, they separate not the bonds of her affection. | 
‘Time and distance rather increase her anxieties. She knows 
ne&the strength of her own attachment until she becomes 
ted from her offspring. Until she bids a child farewe!!, 
her nature remains untried. But at the dread moment of sep- 
“aration, she feels the influence of her love—she feels the full 
weight of many treasures of affection, she has unconsciously 
imbibe 
‘ Wh 






k coldly upon a mother! Who, after the un. 
derness and care with which she has fostered 
him h infancy—guided him thuough childhood and 
deliberated with him through the perplexities of opening man- 
hood, can speak irreverently of a ‘mother? Her claims to 
his affections are founded in nature, and cold must be the 
heart, that can deny them. Over the grave of a friend—of a 
brother or a sister, I would plant the primrose, for it is emble- 
matical of youth; but over that of a mother, I would let the 
green grass spring up unmolested; for there is something in 
the simple covering which nature spreads upon the grave, 
that well becomes the abiding place of decaying age. 


Cuareaveriand AND Tatievranp.—The following 
just comparison between these celebrated men, is by M. 
Jules Janin, a French periodical writer of great merit: 

“Chateaubriand is the heir of Bossuet, the preserver of the 
religious principle; T'alleyrand, the heir of Voltaire, who 
has never bowed dowa but to doubt. ‘The one regards the 
past with a view to the future,—the other holds to the present, 
as the sole master of the future; the one an enthusiast, and 
convinced—the other an ironist, and always ready to be per- 
suaded; the one eloquent in the tribune, and in his books— 
the other eloquent nowhere but in a tete-a-dele in his arm. 
chair by the corner of his fire; the one a man of genius, and 
who proves it—the other, one who has made all the world 
believe him a man of intellect; the one full of love and hu- 
manity,—the other less of an egotist than is believed the one 
good—the other less wicked than he would wish to appear; 
the one advances by bounds and springs, impetuous as thun- 
der or a torrent,—the other limping, and always arriving 
first: the one shows himself, whilst the other hides, speaks 
when the other is silent—the other arriving in the nick of 
time, hardly ever seen, hardly ever heard, but every where 
present, who sees all, knows all; the one intelligent by his 
heart, the other intelligent by his head; the one a gentleman 
among the people, the other a gentleman among gentlemen; 
the one has partisans, enthusiasts, admirers—the other has 
only cenfidants, flatterers, relations, and valets; the one al- 
ways young, the other always old; the one always beaten, 
the othe? always victorious; the one the victim of ruined 
causes, the other the hero of causes triumphant; the one 
will die, no one knows where—the other will die as a prince 
in his house, with an archbishop by his bedside.” 





terly Review, forms an appropriate comment onthe words of 
the Psaln.ist, “When I consider the heavens the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful] of him, and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?” 











“Man can never attain, in the shape of conviction, a lively 
idea of his own position on the scale of the universe, unless 
he look with undistra¢ted attention above and around him 
and put forth all the energies of his intellect, with a view to 
explore the vast scheme of existence of which he forms a 
part. As long as he confines his curiosity to the history of 
his fellow men, wondering at their progress from the tangled 
forest to the crowded eity; shuddering at the sanguinary 
wars, foreign and domestic, of which almost every field on 
the globe hus at one time or another been the theatre; poring 
over obsolete principles of philosophy and legislation, or de- 
vising new combinatious {or the regulation of transitory in- 
terests, so long will he remain unconscious of the much more 
exalted persuits for which his faculties are destined. The 
little routine of each succeeding day leads him into notions 
altogether false, as to the real purpose for which life was 
given him. 


thought by day, his feverish dream by night, he feels an ex- 
aggerated sense of his own importance, that preludes him 
from bestowing a single reflection upon the commencement, 
the termination, and the final issue of the sixty. years, an hour, 
nay, not a miuute, of eternity, which are alloted to his share. 
Sometimes he falls into the opposite extreme. Travelling 
over the Alps or Andes, he grows pale at the lightnings which 
reveal their peaks crowned with the snows of past ages; he 
trembles at the thunders that shake the stupendous masses to 
their centre, and if the forked bolt shiver the rock on which 
he stands, what an insect he becomes in his own esteem! 
Wretched on the Scilly isles in the midst of a tempest, he be- 
holds the billows of the Atlantic lifting their heads to the sky, 
and threatening to break down the bulwarks which nature 
and art have inspired against their fury; he shrinks in idea 
to the rank of the cockle shell, which the retiring wave leaves 
behind it on the shore, 

The man, however, who permits his conduct to be affect- 
ed by either of these opposite umpressions, must be a stranger 
to reflection, or destitute of the ordinary rudiments of knowl. 
edge. Searcely an-hour passes, it is true, which does not 
abound with mementos of our mortality, But, on the other 
hard, we have the proud cousciousness within us, that the 
creature cannot be without value of whom it has been said, 
in language to the truth of which all things animate and 
inanimate bear testimony, “How noble in reason! How in- 
finite in faculties! In form and moving, how express and 
admirable! In action, how like an angel! In expression, 
how like a God!” But it is this reason, it is these faculties, 
which ought to teach him that, though like to an angel in 
action, and in apprehension-to a God, he is, while he treads 
the earth, neither the one nor the other, tho’ he may partake 
of the nature of both.» How happy must he be if his intelli- 
gence inform him of this great truth, and of the perishable 
constitution of the entire material system which has been ex- 
pressly created for his temporary use, partly to prove his vir. 
tues, partly to prepare his spirit for those scenes that know 
no decay, where he is indeed to be the angel in action, if not 
in apprehension almosta Ged. 

Providentially for millions of mankind, the attainment of 
this knowledge has not been left to the mere exertion of their 
own intellect. Direct communications of supernatural order 
have admonished them of the existence of a divinity who had 
no beginning, and can have no end; by whose power the uni- 
verse was created; by whose wisdom its multitudinous parts 
were harmoniously adjusted, and by whose beneficent will 
it has been sustained during eenturies of whose number we 
can form no conception. But although the records of inspi- 
ration demand and deserve our implicit belief, our most unre- 
served confidence, the time appears to have nearly arrived, 
when science and conviction ought to walk hand in hand 
with faith, The re-examined and accumulated results of 
the researches of geologoists, and of the combined labors of 
astronomers and mathematicians, can not have been intended 
for the mere entertainment of those who have devoted them- 
selves to such pursuits. They point to a higher destiny. 
The more successfully the sciences have been cultivated; the 
brighter and the more numerous have become the signs, and, 
we may add, the demonstrations of the existence of an Om. 
nipotent Intelligence, by whom all things were made. 








Original. 
THE “HOOSHER’S NEST,” 
AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
By John Finly, of Indiana. 


Blest Indian! In thy soil 

Are treasured sure rewards of toil, 
And honest poverty and worth 

Find here the best retreat on earth. 
While hosts of preachers, doctors, Jawyers, 
All “independent as wood-sawyers,” ~ 
With men of every hue and fashion 
Flock to this rising Hoosher nation. 
Men, who can legislate or plough, 
Wage politeness or milk a cow. 

So plastic are their various parts, 
Adapted to so many arts; 

With equal tact the pliant loons, 

Hunt offices or hunt raccoons. 

A captain, colonel, or esquire, 

Who would ascend a little higher, 


Looking upon the immediate objects of his ava. | 
rice or ambition as exclusively worthy of his care, his busy | 

















First courts the people (honest souls) 
He bows, caresses and cajoles, 

‘Till they conceive he has more merit 
Than nature willed him to inherit, 

And running counter to his nature 

He ruts into the legislature. 

Here if he passes for wise and mute 

Or chance to take the preper “Shoote,” 
In half a dozen years or more 

He's qualified for congress floor. 


I would not have the world suppose, 
Our public men are all like those; 
Or that we have not wit and worth 
As good as can be found on earth; 
For even in this infant state, 
Some may be wise, and good, and great. 
But having said so much, ’twould seem, 
(As hoosher manners is the theme,) 
I should lest strangers take exception, 
Give you a more minute description; 
And if my strains be not sera phic, 
I trust. you'll find them something graphic; 
But while the lineaments I trace, 
Remember ‘tis a fancied case. 
Soppose in riding somewhere West, 
A stranger found a “hoosher’s nest,” 
In other words a Buckeye cabin 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in; 
Its situation low but airy, 
Was on the borders of a prairie, 
And fearing he might be benighted, 
He hailed the house and there alighted. 


The hoosher met him at the door 
He took the stranger’s horse aside 
And to a sturdy sapling tied, 

Then having stripped the saddle off 
He fed him in a sugar trough. 


The stranger stooped to enter in, 
The entrance closing with a pin; 
And manifested strong desire 
To seat him by the log heap fire, 
Where half a dozen Hoosheroons, 
With mush and milk, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep their places; 
But madam, anxious to display 
Her rough but undisputed sway, 
Her offspring to the ladder led, 
And cuffed the youngsters up to bed. 


Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk and Johnny-cake, 
The stranger made a hearty meal, 
And glances round the room would stea}, 


One side was lined with divers garments, 
The other spread with skins of “varments,” 
Dried pumpkins overhead were strung, 
Where venison hams in plenty hung, 
Two-rifles placed above the door, 

Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor, 
In short the Domicil was rife 
With specimens of hoosher life. 


The host, who centered his « ffections 
On game, and range, aud quarter sections, 
Discoursed his weary guest for hours, 
Till Somnus’ ever potent powers 
Of sublunary cares bereft them, 

And here my vagrant fancy left them. 


No mater how the story ended, 
The application I intended 
Is from the famous Scottish Poet, 
Who seemed to feel as well as know it, 
That “buirdly chiels and clever Hizzics, 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 


Oxrtuary.—Died, yesterday, at IIobhokep, after a protrac- 
ted illness, Comfort Sands, Esq., in the 87th year of his age.— 
Mr. Sands was one of the earliest, most active, and persevering 
of the patriots of the American Revolution. When the 
storm of civil war began to gather in the eastern horison, he 
was one of the first to mark and prepare for its approach. _ Of 
the committee of one hundred merchants, organized as a com- 
mittee of Safety, he has been for many years the only surviving 
member. When the citizens organised as volunteers, for pre- 
paratory drills, he commanded a company; and being one day on 
duty inthe College yard, Alexander Hamilton, then a youthful 
student, came out and asked pemission to attach himself to the 
corps, and fallinto the ranks. Subsequently Mr Sands assisted ° 
him in procuring his first commission in the army. The first 
seizure of the stamped paper in this city w 
took the parcels into a boat nearthe Ba 
Fast river, and burnt them among the 
Hook. When the Brittish arsenal wag 
Mr. Sands first compelled the surrender 
assault. When the news of the battle 
New-York, he flew to arms, and marche in his brave New- 
England countrymen. He was in the Ar ith Washington, 
at Watertown, near Bo-ton. Subsequently he was called to the 
discharge of civil trusts, and since the discharge of John Jay, 
Mr. Sands has been the only survivor of the State Conven- 
tion whioh formed the glorious old Constitution of 1777. He 
was repeatedly a member of the Legislature, and after the close 
of the revolution, was, for a long series of years, one of the mp 
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the citizens, 
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extensive and enterprising merchants of this city. Inthe mi 

of a successful career, however, he was cvertaken by adv 

and the clouds were never dispelled. For a great number of 
years, he alone has survived of the members of St. George's 
Churgh, with whom he first united. [N. ¥. Com. 
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Stavery.—Few subjects have, of late, so much engrossed the pub- 
lic mind as that of Slavery, and there is, perl:aps, none which more 
imperatively requires an immediate and impartial discussion. By 
philanthropists and christians, it should indeed be examined with as 
little mixture as possible, of that political and party feeling, which 
obtains in other circles: but that by them its claims should be in- 
vestigated and analyzed, uone will attempt to deny, when it is ree- 
ollected that it is a subject involving the dearest interests of more 
than two millions of their fellow-creatures, who are natives of the 
same country and heirs with themselves of the same immortality of 
being. It appears, indeed, to be the growing conviction of all parties, 
that something must be done to settle this long-agitated question, and 
to rescue these United States from all participation in a system, 
which, as it has been justly remarked, ‘‘threatens to bring down upon 
its abettors the judgments of the God of nations.’’ We know it has 
been said, that the subject of slavery should not be introduced into 
the christian pulpit, that it is altogether a political question, and one 
with which, therefore, clergymen in their official capacity should 
have nothing to do. But if it be true, that slavery has proved inju- 
rious to the morals both of bond-men themselves, and of those who 
have claimed a property in their fellow-creatures, it cannot be a ques- 
tion with any candid mind, whether the minister of Christ, in a free 
country, has a right to speak out his sentiments on the subject, and 
to exert his utmost influence for its speedy and complete extinction. 
We know it has been urged, as 2 reason why Ministers and Editors 
should be silent on this subject, that many are interested in the con- 
tinuance of slavery, and that those who oppose it render them- 
selves obnoxious to a large and respectable portion of their fellow- 
citizens. But to all this it may be sufficient to reply—that there is 
uo iniquity under the sun, which has not enlisted in its behalf a large 
portion of self-interest. Had the early advocates of Temperance 
listened fora moment to such reasons as these, would that noble cause 
have made the slightest advance towards the exalted pinnacle which 
it has now attained; and by which, perhaps, more than by any thing 
else, this great Republic is so rapidly acquiring an unparalleled pre- 
eminence among the nations of the earth? It is not our intention, 
atthe present time, to pursue this subject at greater length. We have 
been induced to make this brief allusion to it, in consequence of lear- 
ning, that, at the late annual meeting of the Holland Purchase Bap- 
tist Association, it was fully discussed by that large and respectable 
body, and in reference to it the fullowing appropriate resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

“Resolved, That slavery, as it exists in these United States, is a 
national sin; a hindrance te the spread of the gospel and the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and it calls for the prayers and 
efforts of christians to bring it to a speedy termination.”’ 

It is with unmingled feelings of pleasure @§d satisfaction that we 
record this resolution, on the passage of which, as stated in the min- 
utes, ‘‘the association listened with thrilling emotions of sympathy 
to remarks by Mr. Calvin C. Pepper, agent for the American Anti- 
Slavery Socicty, at the close of which, there seemed to pervade the 
large assembly, one common feeling, and strong deter:nination, to 
‘remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them.’ "’ In reference 
to this resolution, we will now merely say, that if it be true, that 
Slavery is an infringement on those natural rights which belong to 
man as an accountable being; —that it is totally inconsistent with the 
dictates of the Christian Religion, which forbids unlawful usurpation 
efevery kind, and which requires, upon the golden rule of the text, 
“that whatsoever we would that men should do unto us, we are to 
do even so to them;”—and that itis fearfully at variance with the 
general spirit of American law and American government; then 

does it indeed plainly and unequivocally, ‘‘call for the prayers and 
efforts of christians to bring it toa speedy termination.’’ While then 
we triumph in our own liberty, let us strive to impart its blessings to 
others. 


Surremacy or Mogs.—The Rev. Charles Stuart, of England, 
being in Buffalo, was invited to take part in the proceedings at 
the annual meeting of the Erie County Bible society, held on 
Wednesday last, at the first Presbyterian church in this city. 
The resolution subinitted by the Reverend Gentleman, and which 
we are happy to as unanimousiy passed, was one expres- 
sive of gratitude that he had, in his providence, prepared 
the way for the 1 circulation of the Bible in heathen na- 
tions; and of af t desire that the time might speedily ar- 
rive, when the 1Te of THIs country might also be sup- 
plied with the recious book. Mr. Stuart supported this 
resolution in a most appropriate and forcible manner, and urged 
the duty of immediate emancipation, on the ground thag slavery 
was “shutting out the Word of God from two millions of our 
innocent, uno.lending, and oppressed fellow-creatures.” On 












Sunday morning, Mr. Stuart preached at the Baptist church, and 
in the afternoon at the second Presbyterian church. -The Board 
of Directors of the Buffalo Anti-Slavery Society, desirous that 
the members should enjoy 


the benefit of a lect m Mr. Sta- 





art, invited him to deliver one in the Baptist churcli on Monday 
evening last. Notice was accordingly given in the different pla- 
ces of worship; but the Trustees having been credibly informed 
that it was in con.emplation to raise a mos, by which the build- 
ing might be injured and the safety of the congregation endanger- 
ed, they deemed it prudent not to have the house opened for the 
intended lecture. It is a source of consolation to know, that'al- 
though mobs may prevent Jectures from being delivered, they 
“cannot,” as was recently remarked by a member of Corgress, 
in a letter to the editor of the New-York Evangelist, “resist the 
power of truth. They may demolish the houses of its advocates, 
and profane the temples of God; but they cannot stay its march, 
in a land where the mind is permitted to think, where man is 
permitted to read, and where the press is free.” 





The eulogium on the lamented Witcox, which was pronounced 
on Friday evening last, by Seth C. Hawley esq., before a large 
and respectable assembly of citizens, was so truly appropriate 
and excellent, and so admirably adapted to subserve the irfterests 
of morality and patriotism, that wé exceedingly regret our ina- 
bility to present it to the patrons of thé Literary Inquirer. 





Sraristics.—It appears from the last census, as stated in one of | 


our exchanges, that the most thickly settled state in the Union is 
Massachusetts—the average population being 82 to the square mile. 
Next to this is Rhode Island—average population, 81 to thé square 
mile. Next is Connecticut—with an average population of 64 to the 
square mile 


Marrirp—In Blenheim, N. Y. on the morning of the 34 ult. 
by Rev. Wm. Salisbury, Mr. John Reed to Miss Sally Ann Gregory, 
all of that place. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS, 





Mr. George Jackson. sheriif of Opelousas, Louisana, recently 
committed suicide in a temporary fit of derangement. He was 
a gentleman much respected for his virtues, and beloved for his 
social and many qualifications. 


On Saturday morning, the house oecupied by William Tuck- | 


er, in Rowe Place was entered by some daring burglars Mr. 
‘Tucker was awakened by a noise below, and armed himself with 
a sword, and went down. A light which was burning in the 
parlor, was extinguished as soon as his steps were heard, and 
the villain or villains escaped by the kitehen window, where they 
had effected an entrance, ‘They Jeft behind them a buck han- 
dled carving knife, ground sharp, to resemble a dirk, and a can- 
dle enveloped with a Warren Theatre playbill. 
ston News Journal. 
~ A ton ~ . - 
The summit of bliss is said to have been reached by two ro- 
mantic lovers, who were married jn, Virginia, on the highest 
point or peak of tle blue ridge. 


Samuel Fosil, a lad of 15 years of age, of industrious and mor- 
al habiis, has mysteriously shot off, or disappeared from Philas 
delphia, where be sold milk. 

The Post Office investigaiion committee have assembled at 
Washington. 


—_-———_s. 

Christian Brontle, a young German, engaged in the mines 
of Messrs Mann and Willians, at Pottsville, Pennsylvania was 
killed by the falling of a mass of cogl which compleiely buried 
him. 


A portion of the City Guard, of Charleston, have been placed 
on board a vessel to cruise in the harbor, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the port physician in enforcing the quarantine regulations. 


A sweet liitle babe was found in a basket in Philadelphia, de- 
posited on tie top of a sugar hogshead, where it had been left by 
its brutish parents. It was taken care of by a family residing 
in Relief alley. 

The Charlestown (Md.) ‘felescope boasts of a tomato, weigh- 
ing 17 1-2 ounces, and measuring twelve imches in eircumter- 
ence; the production of the garden of Dr. 8. N. Thornton of that 
place. 

A barber, living in Court street, Boston, has been arrested, 
charged with uttering counterfeit bank notes. On his person and 
premises were found a number of counterfeit half dollars and 
other coins. 


Braham, whose rea! name was Abraham, but being a Jew, 
and fearing it might interfére, with his professional success, 
made an abrasion of the A, died on the 12th of August of chol- 
era, in London. His talents were of high order, and he sustain- 
ed an estimable character. 


A slight shock of an e was felt this day, (says the 
Savanah Republican of the 18th ult.) between 12 and 1 o’clock. 
For some days past the weather has been unusually cool for this 
season of the year. It now, however, begins to assume its ordi- 
nary temperature. 


The Boston papers announce the arrival at the Tremont House 
of Gen. Serrurier, French minister to tlhe U. States. He is ac- 
companied by his lady and family. 


The president of the Spanish Chamber of Peers, is the cele- 
brated Gen]. Castanos—Duke of Baylon—a title conferred cn 
him for the celebrated victory obtained by him inthat place over 
the French army under Genl. Dupont. ‘The duke is between 
eighty and ninety years of age. 


M. Rothchild having rather too deeply dipped in the recent 
stock speculations, has at last been caught, and experienced a 
loss of $5,000,000. . [English paper. 


Quessc, Sept. 10.—The body of Mr. John Kirkup, a surgeo. 











from Edinburgh, whd'¢ame to this port in the bark, ssa ias. 
trip of pleasure to the‘ ry, was found floating \ 

water, near Black’s Cove, on M- nday last. — 

The public 

es, of coin - 


Spuniovs Gory Cow or Tus New Emu 
are cautioned against receiving spurious piec ; 
ing to be Half and Quarter Eagles of the new emission. 
areremarkably well executed,and probably are more difficult to be 
detected, by persons unacquainted with gold, than nine-tenths of 
the various counterfeit bank notes which are now in circulation 
throu shout. the Uniied States. 


We understand, says the Tratiseript, that Capt. Nicholson‘will 
take command of the Potomac. 


Two hundred dollars were collected on Sunday, in the Middle 
Dutch Church, New York for the benefit of the family of Wm. 
Haley, who was precipitated from the steeple of the church 
and killed, while he was engaged in working upon it, one day 
last week, ‘ 

By an arrangement of the Post Office Department, all letters 
for persons in Liberia, properly directed, and forwarded post 
paid to the New-York Post Office, will be forwarded bp-thegepr 
liest opportumity, f GRE 

The Hon. Wiliam H.' Crawford, formerly secretary of the 
Treasury, died at the house of his friend, Mr. Meriwether, about 
a fortnight since, while ona circuit,attending the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, of which le was senior Judge. 

Townsend McCoun, an active, energetic, and valued C tizen 
of Troy, died of an apoplectic.fit on Sunday night. _ He retired to, 
bed in perfect health at 11 o'clock on the night of his decease, 
which was instantaneous. 


* 


Cincinnatti, Sept. 16. 
On Sunday morning last, three young men crossed the-river 
at this place, for the purpose of hunting. Théy had not proceed- 
ed far when a small twig caught in the trigger of one of the 
guns, which caused it to go off, and the contents were lodged in’ 
the side of one of the party—Cranmer Smith. He lived about’ 
fifteen minutes. The gun that aceidentally wert of was in the 
hands of a brother, We understand that the young men’s pa- 
reuts reside at Williamsburgh, Ohio, and that their children 
were sent here to learn the blacksmith business. [Gaz. 
—ae 
Credulity punished. —Our readers may, perhaps, recollect that. 
about two or three years since, a strange looking man, singularly. 
attired, and having a large bushy beard, made his appearance iu 
ourcity. He had not been here long, before he announced him-’ 
self as a prophet of the Lord; preached the most singul ir and 
blasphemous doctrines; and, as is ae the case in such in- 
stances, a few poor creatures, with minds like infants, eager to 
grasp at any thing new, and having no settled principles of reli- 
gion, became his zealous disciples. No absurdity was too gross ' 
tor their belief, until the knave, profiting by their c blas-. 
phemously declared himself to be the great on 
was worshipped accordingly by" his deladed follow : 
these verrtnervelgetl ; : 
he practised his blasphemous /apsardities ‘with » saccess.a d 
beyond credulity. ‘The first of the three, after taxing lavished" 
upon the impostor money and valuables to.a large amount, lost > 
the small remaining portion of his reason, and’ became the in-. 
mate of the Lunatic Assylum. The remaining two, Pearson 
and Folger, having just sense enough to keep themselves out.of 
Bedlam, continued their blind adherence to his impious doctrines, 
Pearson had an estate in Westchester county, Folger resided in 
the village of Sing-Sing, and both, we believe had wives and 
children, For purposes best known to himself, Marrntas, foro 
the impostor called himself, prevailed on Folger, with whom hes 
was residing, to abstain from all intercourse with his wife, and 
thereby completely succeeded in destroying the confidence which 
had previously subsisted between them. The citizens of Sing-~ 
Sing, scandalized by such proceedings, began to speak rather 
freely on the subject, and a great deal of excitement was occa- 
sioned. ‘The next step of Matthias was to send for his daughter 
and her three children, who were living at Albany, in rather 
straitened circumstances, to come and take up her residence 
with him, in the house of Folger, and in due time the daughter 
with her children arrived at Sing-Sing, and became part of Fol- 
ger’s family, Afiera short period, reports of an unpleasant na- 
ture reached the ears of the son-in-'aw, at Albany, and he came 
to demand his wife and children, which being refused, he applied 
to a judge for an habeas corpus, who, on hearing the case, refa- 
sed to interfere in it, as the prophet’s daughter plead that Her 
husband could not afford her a reasonable subsistance. In the 
course of this trial, facts respecting the conduct and doctrines of 
Matthias were elicited, which so incensed the inhabitants of Sing 
Sing, tifat he was at length compelled, for personal safety, to 
abscorid from the rillage. In the meantime, Pearson, notwith- 
standing the assurance given him by his lord and master, that 
as one ofthe elect, he was gifted with eternal life, died suddenly, 
but the lesson, which his death afforded, was lost upon the infat- 
uated Folger, who still continued his blind devotion to the arch 
deceiver. As it will have a bearing on the 1 of this story, 
it may be well to state that one of the principle inculeated by 
Matthias, was, that the individual property of his followers’ be« 
came general property, subject, however, to his absolute dispo- 
sal asthe Almighty. This state of things continued until lately. 
Folger lavished his devotion and property on the impostor, un- 
til his villany became so glaring, that even the obtuse perception 
of his victim wasat length enlighteued; and instigated, perhaps, 
by the advice of wiser persons, he resolved on disenthraili 
lumself, Matthias, acting up to the principles he inculca 
possessed himself of Folger’s property, as said by the latter, 
without permission, and under false pretences, with which he 
left this city, whereupon, Folges, to the surprise of all who knew 
the extraordinary intercourse which ‘subsisted between him and 
his lord, issued a handbill offering a reward of a hundred dollars 
for the apprehension of Matthias, whom he cha with robbery 
and obtai goods under false pretences; and sccordiagly the 
culprit was arrested at Albany, en Saturday last, and committed 
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to prison. ‘ - Y. Cour. & Enq. 
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Excuann.—King’s Speech on the prevogetion of Parliameat.— 

‘ His Majesty weft to the house of Lords onthe 15th of August 
and proroguedthe Parliament in the following speech: 

“My lords and gentlemen, The numerous and important ques- 

tions whieh have in the present, as in the two succeeding years, 


been sibmitted to your consideration, have imposed upon you 


the necessity of extraordinary exertions; and it is with a deep | 
sense of the care and labor which you have bestowed upon tlie | 


public business, that I at length close this protracted session, 
and release you from your atiendance. [continue to receive 
from all foreign powers assurances of their friendly disposition. 
The negociation on account of which the Conferences in Lon- 
don upon the affairs of the Low Countries were suspended, 
have not yet been brought to a close; and [ have still to lament 
the continued postponement of a final settlement between Hol- 
Jand and Belgium. On the other hand I have derived the most 
sincere and lively satisfaction from the termination of the civil 
war which had so long distracted the kingdom of Portugal; and 
I rejoice to think that the treaty which the state of affairs in 
Spain and Portugal duced me to conclude with the king of the 
French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and the regent of Portugal, 


aud which has been already laid before you, contributed materi- | 


ally to produce this happy result. Events have since occurred 


in Spain to disappoint for a time, the hopes of tranquillity in | 
that country, which the pacification of Portugal had inspired. | 


To these events, so important to Creat Britain, I shall give my 
most serious attention, in concert with France and the other 
powers who are parties in the treaty of 22iof April: and the 
good understanding which preyails Letween me and my allies, 
encourages me to to expect that our united endeavors will be 
attended with success. The peace of Turkey remains undis- 
turbed, and [I trust that no event will happen in that quarter to 
interrupt the tranquillity of Kurope. [have not failed to observe, 
with approbation, that you have directed your attention to those 
domestic questions which more immediately affect the general 
welfare of the community, and T have had much satisfaction in 
sanctioning your wise and benevolent intentions by giving my 
assent to an act for thea 
the laws relating to the poor in England and Wates, It willbe 
my duty te provide that the authority necessarily invested in 
Commissioners nominated by the Crown, be exercised with tem- 
perance and caution; and [ entertain a confident expectation that 
its prudent and judicious aplication as well as the discreet en- 
forcement ofthe other provisions of the act, will, by degrees 
remedy the evils which at present prevail; and whilst they ele- 
vate the character, will increase the comforts and improve the 
condition of my people. The amendment of the law is one of 
your first and most important duties, and I rejoice to perceive 
that it has occupied so much of your attention. The esiablish- 
ment of a Central Court for the trial of offences in the metrop- 
olis and its neighborhood, will, I trust, improve the administra- 
tion of justice within the populous sphere of its jurisdiction, and 


afford ful example to every other part of the kingdom. 
To the nt subjects of ovr Jurisprudence and of our Mu- 
nicipal rations, your attention will naturally be directed 


early: inthe next session. You yu.y. always rest assured of my 
disposition to co-operate with you in such reformations. ; 

“Gentlemen of the House oi Commons: I thank you for the 
readiness with which vou have granted the supplies. The esti- 
mates laid before you are somewhat lower than those of former 
years, although they included several extraordinary charges, 
which will not again occur. The same course of economy will 
still be steadily pursued. he continued increase of the reve- 
nue notwitstanding the repeal of so many taxes, affords the su- 
rest proof that the resources of the country are unimpaired, and 
justifies the expectation that a perseverance in judicions and well 
gonsidered measures will still further promote the industry and 
augment the wealth of my people. 


iendment and better administration of 


| 
| 


| ie cautiously stole towards 


| tled by @ whining noise resembling the noise frequently uttered 


by young bears. He instantly seized his gun, and re-primed; 
then Clapping a ball into the barrel, 


“\With a look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive beut,” 


the spot whence the sounds issued. 


rey 


ling noise among the underbrush and perceived a twitching mo- 


| tion of the twigs and spray, bot could not discover what caused 


| them. 
| ter, his gun was at his shoulder and his finger on the trigger. 


Convinced however, that he had some ani:nal to encoun- 


He then silently reasoned with himself whether or not he should 
fire at random; but experience cautioned him against so rash an 
action, for no animal is so furiohs asa wounded bear. As he 
thus mused, his eyes became suddenly dilated, his heart throbbed 


| violently, he raised himself erect, and let the buit of his gun 


drop quickly to the ground! Behold! among the raspberry bush- 


|es—and scen through the instertices of their many twinkling 
| leaves of dewy green—lhe sces a beautiful infantile arm fitfully 


stretched out, and little taper fingers plucking the rich, ripe, 
erimeson fruit. 

Afier he had experienced the first flush of mingled emotions 
of surprise at the extraordinary sight—of horror at the bare idea 
of his gun and hisintend ed act—and of pleasure in the expecta- 


Au 


'| tion of meeting society in these deep and sclemn solitudes, our 


My Lords and Gentlemen: It gives me great gratifieation to || 


believe, that in returning to your several counties, you will find | 


a prevalence of general tranquillity and of active industry amongst 
all classes of society, I humbly hope that Divine Providence 
will vouchsafe acontinuance and increase of these blessings, 
and, in any circumstance that may arise, I shall rely with con- 
fidence upon vour zeal and fidelity. And I rest satisfied that you 


will inculcate & encourage that observance to the duties of relig- | 


ion and morality, which are ile only secure foundations ofthe 
power end happiness of empires.” 

The Lord Chancellor then declared 
to the 25th of September next. 





Tue Forest Founpiune.—A 
of seizing on any little local incident and rendering it the subject 
of embellished detail, yet we occasionaly hear of occurrences so 


touching and pathetic in their nature as to awaken our sympa- | 


in their narration. Of such a nature is 
nt to the reader. 

Mr. Charles Be. eft the northeast part of this province a 
short time ago, k whatis called the upper road froza 
Fredericton to St. Stephen's, on his way to the United States, 
On the 5th of August, he passed the thriving village at Hart's 
Mills, on the Ryshagonis, very early in the morning, and expec- 
ted to reach Trew’s tavern at the Piskanagan, by night. Prop- 
erly equipped for the woods; furnished with suitable provisions, 
his blanket, his axe slung behiad, and his gun on his shoulder, 
he trudged gaily along, until he arrived at Shin creek, which is 
unbridged, and was at that time much swollen with jate rains. 
A woodman seldom hesitates at such obstacles: he proceeded up 
the bank of the stream and sct about felling trees across it, to 
serve asa temporary bridge; it swung aside in falling, and, jaun- 
ching into deep water, it moved aside majestically in the stream. 
Our traveller “looked and looked, and wist not what to do.” He 
was not inclined to resume the axe, and therefore resolved to 
proceed up the stream, in hopes to find a favorable place for 
crossing. At length he arrived at one of those placid looking 
pools which form deep stretches in our rivers, and are generally 
termed still water places. Here he mede a kind of raft sufficient 
to bear up hisclothes and gun and keep them dry, whilehe swam 
over and drew them after him. He was soon busily engaged 
in rehabiting his limbs and refresking himself with a bit of bis- 


thies and interest *= 
that which we nc 


the Parliament prorogued | 


' 
verse as we are to the practice | 


traveller advanced and beheld a Jittle girl about seventeen years 
old, sedulously engaged in pulling and eating of the abundant 
wild berries which were spread in great variety over that natu- 
ral and verdant spot. he appeared to be an interresting child; 
her clothes had a respectable look, albeit they were most wo- 
fully rent 2nd worn, her fair hair played in disorderly ringlets 
over her cheek, which was begrimed and pale, and her soft 
blue eyes were red with weeping. She burst out into wild 
hysteric wailings which sunk suddenly into convulsive sobs. 
“The traveller was lost in utteramazement, and hemmed aloud, 
to attract the child’s attention, Alarmed, in her turn, at his ap- 
pearance half habited as he was, she screamed—fied a few steps 
—and fell, and covered lier face with her hands. 
ly by her side, and used the kindest and most soothing expres- 





They were no longer uttered but he now and then heard a crack- | 


He was quick- | 


sions to gain her confidence and calm her fears, She had fallen | 


more from bodily weakness than from fear, although she had 
been greatly alarmed at the unexpected appearance of the stran- 
ger. At lenzth she ventured to look up, and with a sweet but 
languid smile, said slowly and faintly, “OG now—lL am sure you 
won't hurt me—O [ at very sure you wont kill me.” “Kill you! 
God forbid,” was the full-hearted reply. “O I’m very tired—l’ve 
been very hungry, but I cot plenty raspberries here—I .culy eat 
the goody ones; I never take them as have spiders on ’em, moth- 
er bid me not to.” “Where ig your mother, my dear child?” 
eagerly inquired the traveller, aud he was answered in great 
simplicity, “she is athome sir, 1] guess—but mam dont know 
where I he—f cant find ont the way home ever so long.” 
“What! my child have vou strayed and are lost? Come to that 
flowery knoll with mea--God has sent me to preserve your 
life—come and I wili give you some nice buseuit and a bit of 
meat—you are weak and worn, but I will take care ef you.” 
The poor innocent’s sou! burst forth into a flood of grateful tears, 
not attended with that hysteric affection which sie had lately 
sufiered. She derived great relief from weeping, and prepared 
to follow her new benefactor, but the excitement she had just ex- 
perienced,acting on her sensitive, delicate and exhausted frame, 
had shaken every nerve and completely prostrated her strength. 


| She was unable to walk; butthe kind and generous Bearghan 


carried her to the bank of the river where he had left his little 
store, and judiciously regaled her with spare and gradual propor- 
tions of food, 

As secon as she was moderately refreshed, her artless answers 
to his inquiries informed him that her name was Lydia Harper; 


|| ler parents lived near Hart's mills; she had been sent with dinner 














to her father, who was making shingles a little way in the woods 
but missed the right track, got bewildered and wandered astray. 


| “When I knew I was lost,” she said, “oh I was very frightened— 


I screamed and ran about, and threw away father’s dinner. It 
appears that she walked the first night until she sank down 
wiihfatigue. The traveller asked if she was not afraid when it 
grew daik and she was alone in the woods; to which she replied, 
“T was a kind of frightened all the time, but when I laid down I 
said my prayers that mam learnt me, and then I wa’nt frighten- 
ed.” “Do you remember the prayer.” “O, I do sir, itiss— «© 

‘I will lay me down in peace, and take my rest, for it is thou, 
Lord, only that makest me to dwell in safety, and into thy 
hands I recommend my spirit, my soul and my body, for thou 
has redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of truth! .2men.’ 


Mr. Bearghan next beean to consider how the child was to | 


be brovgit along. 
his business would net silow himgto return; he was about 12 
miles from Trew’s, and ne house between. The child was una- 
ble to walk; he rigged out a contrivance by means of his blanket, 
and carried her forward on his vack. The delightful conscious- 
ness of performing a good actiong bu up his spirits and ner- 
ved his frame and he beguiled the rig6F of his laborious task by 
the prattle of his fondling, who had now become more sprightly 
and free. 

Ashe journeyed along he inquired if she had seen any wild 
beasts in the woods, and she answered ‘No, I did’nt—only once 
two black dogs were coming to me; they were not Mr. Burne’s 
dogs; they stopt one, and one stood up on his hind feet; they 
did'nt bark, but runned away again.’ Our traveller smiled at 
the child’s simplicity, while she continued to say, ‘Oh, sir, last 
night—Ob, when I awoke in the middle of the night, Oh how 
glad I was! I thought I was close to home, for i heard the cat- 
tle trampling about me. I could’nt see nothing, none of them 
had bells, and when I called ‘Star and Bright,’ they lay still; 
Oh, 1 was glad, and my heart was beating and beating, I lay 
very still, too, to Jisten and so I just dropt asleep again; was’nt 
it a pity; they wereall gone in the morning.’ ‘Providence seems 
to have defended you in an especial manner, my child, against 
hidden dangers and death,’ said the traveller. 





He was sixteen miles past her father’s, and | 














near ten o’clock; at Jength he arrived at a deserted log hut with- 
in two miles from Trew’s, and being almost exhausted, he deter- 
mined to make a short stoppage to recruit. Here he thought to 
leave the child, wrapped up in his blanket, whilst he should hur- 
ry on, and send beck immediate relief. He struck a light, par- 
took of some refreshments with her, but found creat difficulty in 
getting her to consent to remain behind. After he had prepar- 
eda pretty comfortable. bed for her, and placed Ler snugly in 
it, he cown to watch until she should fall csleep. The 
moon had just risen, and before he started, he gently approached 
the child to find ifshe was perfectly composed; he held the light 
towards her, she opened her blue eyes full upon him, averted her 
head, and sobbed. “No,” exclaimed the traveller, “by all that’s 
sacred, I swear, will not leave you behind!” He forthwith 
slung his axeand gun, resumed his former equipmeng, raised lit- 
tle Lydia from her lonely couch, and carried her safely to the 
long looked for house of entertainment. Although it was quite 
late, Capt Josiah Trew was easily aroused to admit the toil-worn 
traveller and his little companion, who now stogd beside him at 
the threshold; for something told him that it was more seemingly 
she should walk than be carried into the house. He had also 
tied a handkerchief under her chin, in the fashion of the gypsy 
head-dress, 

They were soon placed by a comfortable fire in a good house, 
well stored, and blessed with a hearty and hospitable Isndlord. 
The females as is the custom of the country, were speedily afoot 
and busy preparing the required repast. We,fancy we can see 
the mirth lit countenance of facetious Josiah, beaming withdown- 
right exultation as he issued his multifarious orders for every 
viand the house could afford to comfort the wearied travellers. 
We can also fancy that we see his features o’erclouded and his 
eye glistening with genuine feeling as he related that the whole 
country side had beenup and in search ofa lost child in the 
woods; that parties had gone in all directions but unhappily 
without success. An! that one of the people, deeply distressed 
on the occasion, was now in the house. 


ent 
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Our traveller immedi- 
ately exclaimed that Providence had made him the happy instru- 
ment of recovering that lost child who now sat before them. 
Every one tiew round the little girl, examined ond fondled her, 
and vented exclamations of amazement and satisiaction. Du- 
ring this sudden bustle, a person from the adjoining chamber 
rushed wildly in among the company, snatched the hand of little 
L¥dia gazed on her for a moment, then clasped her to his bosom. 
It was her father. 

What a seene’was here! what an overflowing of the finest 
feelings which adorn humanity! what a giddying interchange of 
those pure affections which spring from sincerity and truth! 
But what tongue can tell, what pen portray the varied emotions 
which fleeted in rapid succession through the minds of the pain- 
fully happy group? The halffrantic joy aud gratitude of the pa- 
rent—the wondering fits of delight of the enfecbled little suffer- 
er—the conscfoug self satisfaction of the deli. erer—the officious 
but sincere gratulations of the excited inmates*uiust all be 
estimated by the susceptibility of the reader. 

The beautiful train of cireumstances which Providence em- 
ployed in this affecting story is worthy of serious consideration. 
If the traveller had passed Hart’s mills when the people were 
stirring abroad; if Shin creek had been bridged; if the tree had 
fallen across; if he had had no gun when he thought a bear was 
by—ifthese facts had happened, the chiid might have perished. 

[St. Andrews Standard. 
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Inpta Rusare Bane Toes.—Since the India Rubber Com- 
pany commenced the manufacture of articles of dress, there is 
scarcely a domestic convenience that has not been successfully 
made. Life-preservers, beds and overcoats, seem to be only a 
smal]! part of the business—even bathing tubs which have usu- 
ally been made of wood, metal or stone, are now sold at a price 
so reasonable that any man in common circumstances might af- 
ford to keep an apparatus so conducive to health. They are, 
moreover, so light, so truly portable, that a tub might be con- 
structed for packing ina small travelling trunk, though capable 
of holding several barrels oi water. 

Resides recommending this valuable article for the nursery, 
in preference to any other kind in use, on account of the ease 
with which it may be moved from one apartwent to another, all 
vessels on voyages to tropical climates, should be provided with 
it. Frequent baths are among the surest means of maintaining 
a healthful condition of the body, in approaching tropical regions; 
but there is both inconvenience and danger in plunging into the 
ocean, those objections might be obviated by the India rubber 
bathing apparatus, and a]l the advantages gained. 

[Boston Medical Journal. 





Reat Cvuniosit1es.—A friend has handed us an apple which 
he picked from‘a tree in his orchard in this town, one side of 
which is sweet and the other sour. The sweet side of the ap- 
ple is of a bright yellow color, and the sopr side of the same col- 
or as the Roxbuty Russet. The apple is now in our possession, 
and if any one is disposed to doubt the anomally, they can have 
an opportunity t6 be convinced by tast ight. The same 
gentleman informed us that he had in hi a tree grafted 
with russets and pippins, end that one of n grafts which 
had been inserted fifteen years, bore a ru on it about six 
feet from the original tree. [La burgh Gazette. 











Arrest ty Uprsr Lire.—A good deal of excitement, as we 
perceive y the Boston papers, has been caused in that place by 
the a of William S. Thurston, (of the firm of Thurston and 
Bird, Merchants in Centcal street) who has been indicted by the 
Grand Jury as a participator in the burning of the Convent. The 
general character of Mr. Thurston,” saysthe Boston Trans- 
cript, has been heretofore unblemished, and the circumstance, 
therefore, excites not only the greatest surprise, but also the 
—, positiyg, unbelief of the truth gf the allegation against 


